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RUSSIA’S SEA POWER. 
Much has been written lately in this Imperial Russian Navy,” by F. 
country on the subject of the Russian TT. Jane. Mr. Jane belongs to 


navy, and various speculations are 
rife as to the effect which the extreme 
activity of the Russian dockyards, and 
the large orders for warships placed 
abroad, may have upon Great Britain’s 
relations with that Power, should she 
still further increase her naval arma- 
ments to such a point that they would 
(in the opinion of some people) become 
a serious menace to British sea-borne 
commerce. 

There appear to be two distinct and 
opposite schools of thought on this sub- 
ject. One school sees no menace to 
Great Britain in a large increase in 
Russia’s navy, but only regards it as 
@ proper and legitimate effort to ob- 
tain her fair share of the world’s com- 
merce, and a wise precaution to be 
ready to protect her interests and her 
distant and scattered possessions, 
which must otherwise be open to at- 
tack by any rival possessing a power- 
ful navy. The other school regards 
Russia’s abnormal activity in naval 
matters (taken in connection with her 
territorial aggressions in Central Asia, 
Persia, and the Far East) as a direct 
menace to Great Britain. 

One of the latest additions to 
the literature on this subject is 
a handsome volume entitled “The 





the former school; he thinks the in- 
crease in the Russian navy is in no 
sense a menace to Great Britain, but 
merely a proper and fair increase to 
meet the needs of her growing empire. 
He believes that Russia honestly de- 
sires peace and not war, at any rate 
for many years to come; and, finally, 
he thinks the supposed increase has 
been largely exaggerated by the alarm- 
ists and Russophobes in this country. 
Mr. Jane has lately made a tour in Rus- 
sia, visiting some of her ships and 
dockyards, and he appears to have 
been received with marked hospitality 
and kindness by every one he met— 
from Grand Dukes to navy captains 
and naval instructors—and to have 
been shown everything worth seeing 
without stint or reserve. He has, on 
the whole, formed a favorable opinion 
of the Russian navy, and of Russia’s 
peaceful and benevolent intentions; 
and—as before mentioned—he thinks 
the large increase in her shipbuilding 
program to be a matter of imagination, 
and a hallucination of the alarmists. 
He says:— 

Nearly all those ships that the Navy 

1 The Imperial Russian Navy: Its Past, 


Fresent, and Future. By Fred T. Jane. Lon- 
don: W. Thacker & Co. 
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League have shrieked themselves 
hoarse about have no present existence, 
nor are there even vacant slips in Rus- 
sian dockyards whereon they could be 
built2 Ten years hence some of them 
may be in progress; but nearly the 
whole of that particular storm in a tea- 
cup arose from a misunderstanding of 
Russian methods. “We shall,” they 
say, “build a ship A, after A we might 
begin B of the same type. If A and B 
are successful, it might be a good idea 
to then think about a C, to be followed, 
perhaps, at some future date by a D.” 
Now this is one ship to be built. But 
the mildest statisticians say, A plus B 
plus C plus D equals 4 ships, while the 
most of them may bring it up to 7. 
This is no stretched or fancy picture. 
And, further, it takes at least ten years 
for a Russian ship to grow into com- 
plete existence. 

— 

Mr. Jane’s book is written in a lively 
and dashing style—we had almost said 
a slap-dash style—and it is interesting 
to read, especially in the historical and 
descriptive parts; but he cannot be ac- 
cepted as an authority on Russian 
naval affairs, and he is greatly in error 
when he supposes that it takes ten 
years to complete a Russian war-ship. 
Such things may have occurred in Rus- 
sia—they have occurred in England— 
but they are the exception, not the rule, 
as we are given to understand by Mr. 
Jane. If we may be excused for using 
homely and popular expressions, we 
should say that Mr. Jane had been “got 
at” and “bamboozled” by his hospita- 
ble entertainers, and sent away to tell 
his countrymen (as he has done in his 
book) that they need not be alarmed 
at any increase in the Russian navy, 
as it is only intended to secure peace 
and not to provoke war. 

Mr. Jane is the inventor of a naval 
war game, played with small models 
of ships on a board ruled off into 
squares, like a gigantic chess-board. It 


2 This is quite true, and that is why so many 
of them are being built abroad, as we shall 
presently show. 
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is not thought much of by English 
naval officers, but it seems to have 
been adopted in Russia as a tactical 
exercise, and no doubt Mr. Jane’s feel- 
ings as an inventor have been largely 
operated on by his sagacious Russian 
entertainers. 

We pass now to a far graver and 
more thoughtful work on the subject 
—Colonel Sir George Clarke’s “Rus- 
sia’S Sea Power.”* The subject is 
treated with Sir George Clarke’s well- 
known power of language and felicity 
of expression, and we see before us, as 
in a panorama, the remarkable rise and 
development of the navy of an inland 
Power, from the accession of Peter the 
Great (1689) to the present day; and 
we see, further, the influence which sea 
power—or the lack of it—has had upon 
the expansion of the Russian empire. 

The keynote of Sir George Clarke’s 
book is, “A better understanding with 
Russia;” and he is certainly not alone 
in thinking that could a better under- 
standing—politically, socially, commer- 
cially—be established between Great 
Britain and Russia, it would be the 
better for both, and better also for the 
peace of the world. 

Undoubtedly the main hindrance to 
a better understanding between the 
two peoples is the mutual suspicion 
which each has of the other—a chronic 
distrust of the ulterior designs which 
lie hidden behind the political manceu- 
vres, and the actual absorption of new 
territory, which each sees the other 
“guilty of,” and usually considers to 
be a direct menace to their own inter- 
ests. Hitherto this rivalry and antag- 
onism has been mainly confined to the 
land, and Russia’s sea policy, as indi- 
cated by the nature of the war-ships 
she has been building, has been one of 
defence, and not of offence, on the sea. 


® Russia’s Sea Power, Past and Present; or, 
The Rise of the Russian Navy. By Colonel Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
London: John Murray. 























But the last few years have seen a 
complete change in this respect, and 
the building of ships like the Rurik, 
Rossia, Gromoboi, and numerous others 
of the same nature, have been regarded 
by British naval officers—if not by our 
statesmen—as a menace to British sea- 
borne commerce. “For,” they argue, 
“the mercantile marine of Russia is 
quite insignificant, and Russian states- 
men, who generally have a good reason 


for what they do, are not spending all 


this money with the totally inadequate 
object of protecting this insignificant 


commerce. This great fleet of fast 

Tons. 
Prince Potemkin . 12,582 
Oslyabya © « « 123,674 
Peresvyet . «©« « See 
Retvizan . « « ae 
Tsesarivitch . - « 12,900 
Pobyeda - © « Rew 
Borodino - « «- eS 


The above are all first-class battle- 
ships, heavily armed and well armored; 
and, when completed, they will be 
equal in fighting power to any battle- 
ships afloat. 

Russia was also building the armored 
cruisers Gromoboi, of 12,196 tons, and 
22 knots’ speed, at St. Petersburg, and 


Tons. 
Diana - «© « «+ 6630 
Pallada - «© « « 6630 
Aurora - «© «+ «+ 6630 
Varyag - «© « «+ 6000 
Bogatyr - «© « « 6396 
Askold - « « « §900 
(Not named) . . . 8000 
Novik - « «+ «+ 8000 


In addition to the above, Russia was 
building at St. Petersburg, at Chrich- 
ton Abo, at Havres, at Schichau’s, Eb- 
ling, and at Laird’s, Birkenhead, thirty- 


4 It appears from this that Mr. Jane's re- 
mark, that there are not slips enough in Russia 
to build the new ships ordered, has very little 
to do with the subject; and furthermore, as to 
its taking ten years to build a Russian war-ship, 
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and powerful battleships and cruisers 
must, therefore, be intended to attack 
the ocean commerce of some rival 
power.” Whose? France? Germany? 
The United States? Orthat of Great 
Britain? Which is the most likely? 

Thus, when Russia went to The 
Hague with her famous peace pro- 
posals, she had in commission a pow- 
erful navy, far beyond the require- 
ments for the protection of her 
coasts from invasion; and she had the 
following ships actually in course of 
construction, besides a considerable 
list of others “projected:’— 


Knots At 
17_—=s—“ Nicolaief. 
20 # St. Petersburg. 
20 ” 
18 Cramp’s, Philadelphia. 
18 La Seyne. 
20 #=St. Petersburg. 
20 ” 


the Bayan, of 7800 tons, and 21 knots’ 
speed, at La Seyne. But, what is most 
significant of all, she was, at the same 
time, building, in various countries, the 
following cruisers of moderate size and 
possessed of high speed, technically 
known to naval architects as “com- 
merce destroyers:”— 


Knots. At 
20 #St. Petersburg. 
20 ” 
20 ” 
23 + Cramp’s, Philadelphia. 
23 = Vulcan Works, Stettin. 
23 Germania Co., Kiel. 
25 #$=Havre. 
25 Schichau, Ebling.‘ 


three “destroyers” of from 240 to 400 
tons each, with speeds ranging from 
27 to 32 knots. Thus we see that in 
the summer of 1899 she was not only 


it may be noted that some of these ships are 
contracted for to be delivered in twenty-four 
months, some thirty months, and so on, but 
none are to take more than three years. 
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building war-ships of the most formid- 
able and predatory types, to the full 
extent of her own resources, but that 
she was also employing France, Ger- 
many, the United States, and even Eng- 
land to assist her. 

As already mentioned, in addition to 
the above list of ships actually on the 
stocks, and some of them in a very ad- 
vanced state, there are several more 
battleships, another armored cruiser of 
the Gromoboi type (though larger), 
and several more commerce destroyers 
“projected,” and which will probably 
be built. 

In view of all the circumstances of 
the situation, shall we be accused of 
unfriendly and unworthy suspicions of 
Russia if we venture to suggest that 
when she invited Europe to disarm, 
and went to The Hague with peace 
upon her lips and an olive branch in 
her hand, she also had her tongue in 
her cheek? But the cream of the joke 
is, that Russia is going to pay for these 
ships with other people’s money! 

It may also be worth mentioning that 
France (Russia’s ally) was, at the same 
time, building thirteen large and four 
smaller cruisers, all of the “commerce 
destroying” type, of high speed and 
heavily armed. But France makes no 
secret of her intentions; and every one 
knows that she would fight Great Brit- 
ain to-morrow if she thought she had 
any chance of success. 

It is probable that many of our read- 
ers are not aware of the fact that the 
rise and development of the Russian 
navy is largely due to British officers. 
Thus, in his interesting historical 
sketch, Sir George Clarke tells us that— 


The great naval enterprise of Cather- 
ine II had spent itself, and such suc- 
cess as it had obtained was entirely due 
to Great Britain. By the aid of British 


ports and British officers the Russian 
squadron reached the Levant. To Brit- 
ish officers was due the destruction of 
the Turkish fleet. The name of 
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Tchesmé is now borne by a Russian 
battleship; but the fact that the victory 
thus commemorated was due to Elphin- 
ston, Grieg, Dugdale and Mackenzie, is 
altogether forgotten. Whether origi- 
nating in the friendship of Peter the 
Great with Sir John Norris, or sug- 
gested by the prestige of the British 
navy, the practice of obtaining officers 
from this country had steadily grown. 
Under Catherine II the number of 
such officers, largely of Scotch descent, 


was considerable; and when, in 1788, 


Paul Jones was appointed a rear-ad- 
miral in the Russian service, sixty are 
said to have resigned their commis- 
sions. Among the earliest importa- 
tions was Lord Duffus, who in the Ad- 
vice frigate fought a gallant action 
with eight French privateers off Yar- 
mouth in June, 1711. Carried to Dun- 
kirk as a prisoner, he became involved 
in the rebellion of 1715, was attainted, 
and after being released from the 
Tower was made an admiral by Peter 
the Great. Sir Samuel Greig, after see- 
ing service at Quiberon Bay, before 
Brest, and at Goree, joined the Rus- 
sian navy as a lieutenant, became rear- 
admiral after the action at Tchesmé, 
and was afterwards Governor of Cron- 
stadt. His son, Alexis Samuelovich, 
was made a midshipman at birth in 
1775, and won great distinction in the 
Turkish war of 1827-29, afterwards de- 
voting himself to the organization of 
the navy and the development of the 
Black Sea fleet. A grandson showed 
great gallantry during the siege of 
Sebastopol. Elphinston joined as a 
rear-admiral in 1769, and afterwards 
returning to England commanded the 
Magnificent in Byron’s action off Gren- 
ada in July, 1779, and in the battle be- 
tween Rodney and de Guichen in April, 
1780. In 1788 Captain Sir Frederick 
Thesiger became a Russian officer, and 
won laurels in fighting the Swedes, 
who were assisted by Sir Sidney Smith. 
The roll is a long one, and the Russian 
navy may almost be said to be the 
creation of British seamen. 


Sir George Clarke—quoting some of 
his facts from the “Annual Register” 
—gives the following brief but graphic 
account of the destruction of the Turk- 
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ish squadron at Tchesmé by the Rus- 
sians, plus some British officers. After 
an indecisive action off Chio— 


At nightfall the Turks cut their 
cables, and, in opposition to the opinion 
of the more experienced officers, ran 
into the Bay of Tchesmé, where, hud- 
dled together like birds in a net, they 
were blockaded by the Russians. On 
the 6th, at midnight, four fireships, pre- 
pared by Admiral Elphinston, were 
taken into the bay by Lieutenants Dug- 
dale and Mackenzie, the operation be- 
ing covered by Commodore Greig with 
four ships of the line and two frigates. 
The Russians, who were unaccustomed 
to service of this nature, showed great 
backwardness; but Dugdale, though 
deserted by his crew, succeeded in 
grappling a Turkish vessel, and set fire 
to his ship. In five hours the whole 
fleet, except one 62-gun vessel and a 
few galleys, was destroyed. 

{ 

And again, Sir George Clarke tells 
us that in 1796 “the Russian navy, 
trained by British officers, had grown 
to formidable dimensions.” 

This was more than a hundred years 
ago; but we know that to-day Russia 
is largely indebted to Great Britain 
for the development of her present war 
navy. 

Have we, then, for two centuries 
been cherishing in our bosoms a scor- 
pion, which is now preparing to turn 
upon us, and sting us, if possible, to 
death? 

Sir George Clarke uses this close con- 
nection between British officers and the 
Russian navy as an argument in sup- 
port of his plea for a better understand- 
ing between the two countries upon all 
points wherein their interests appear to 
clash. A “better understanding with 
Russia” is an excellent idea—if prac- 
ticable. It is probably the statesman’s 
ideal of happiness—his El Dorado, for 
which he is seeking; but he must be 
sorely puzzled to find out how it is 
to be arrived at, when he remembers 
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that Russia’s notion of an “understand- 
ing” is one which she is to observe just 
as long as it suits her convenience and 
her policy to do so (for instance, Merve 
and the Afghan frontier). This renders 
it rather awkward to make a bargain 
with her. 

Russia—with the support of France 
and Germany—turned Japan out of 
Port Arthur on the “understanding” 
that the possession of that peninsula 
by a strong Power would threaten the 
integrity and independence of the Chi- 
nese empire, and upset the balance of 
power in the Far East. Upset the 
balance of fiddlesticks! 

“That in the captain is but a choleric 
word which in the soldier is flat blas- 
phemy.” That in Russia is but a 
friendly act which in Japan is a threat 
to the independence of China. Can 
hypocrisy go further? All the world 
knows that Russia has herself taken 
Port Arthur, that she is strongly for- 
tifying it, that she has already prac- 
tically absorbed a large slice of the 
Chinese empire—viz., Manchuria; that 
she commands the entrance to the Gulf 
of Pechili, that she threatens Pekin, 
and can take that city as soon as she 
wants it (i.e, as soon as her Trans- 
Siberian railway is finished), and that 
Great Britain’s weak, isolated, and un- 
fortified possession at Wei-hai-wei can 
offer no sort of check on Russia’s am- 
bitious schemes. 

We have said that all the world 
knows these things. Probably we 
ought to have made an exception, and 
said that all the world except Great 
Britain knows them. At any rate, Rus- 
sia knows them, and Japan knows 
them; and the latter country is making 
heroic efforts to be prepared to safe- 
guard her own interests by organizing 
her army and building a most formid- 
able navy; but she looks for allies, and 
thinks that her interests are identical— 
or, at any rate, coincide—with those of 
several of the Great Powers, and that 
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they are diametrically opposed to those 
of Russia. 

An understanding with Russia 
would, no doubt, be an excellent policy 
for Great Britain to pursue, if it were 
possible; but it seems to pass the wit 
of man to come to an understanding 
with a Power that acts as Russia does. 

That Great Britain, or, at any rate, 
the Government of Great Britain, did 
not at all recognize the significance of 
the audacious seizure of Port Arthur 
by Russia, is clearly shown by a re- 
mark made by Lord Salisbury at a 
Primrose League meeting at the Al- 
bert Hall on the 4th of May, 1898. He 
said: “I think Russia has made a great 
mistake in taking Port Arthur. I do 
not think it is of any use to her what- 
ever.” What an extraordinary miscon- 
ception of the situation! 

To refer again to the historical as- 
pect of Russia’s sea power, it is inter- 
esting to note that although the Rus- 
sian navy was nursed into vigor by 
British officers, our greatest admiral— 
who was not a bad judge of men— 
never had any faith in the Russians, 
nor desired them as allies. Sir George 
Clarke tells us that— 


Admiralty orders sent to Lord St. 
Vincent in 1798 enjoined on the Med- 
iterranean fleet co-operation “with the 
Turkish and Russian squadrons which 
are to be sent into the Archipelago,” 
and Nelson was thus brought into con- 
tact with the youngest of European 
navies. From the first he seems to have 
formed an unfavorable opinion alike of 
the motives and of the efficiency of his 
allies. “The Russians,” he wrote to 
Lord Spencer on November 29, “seem 
to me to be more bent on taking ports 
in the Mediterranean than destroying 
Bonaparte in Egypt.” On September 


5, 1799, he wrote to Captain Ball, ‘‘The 
Russians are anxious to get to Malta, 
and care for nothing else.” And to Gen- 
eral Fox on December 14: “The Aus- 
trians are calling out for a naval co- 
operation on the coast of Genoa. They 
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complain that the Russian ships never 
come near them. Our Government 
think naturally that eleven sail of the 
line, frigates, etc., should do some- 
thing; I find they do nothing.” After 
complaining several times of a want of 
co-operation, Nelson wrote to Lord 
Spencer on December 23, “The Rus- 
sians, even if at sea, of which I see no 
prospect, cannot sail, or be of the least 
service.” 


And again, Sir George Clarke tells 
us-- 


A treaty of offensive alliance, to 
which Austria and Sweden acceded, 
was signed on April 10. By Nelson, in 
the Mediterranean, the prospect of a 
fresh period of Russian co-operation 
was not viewed with enthusiasm. He 
had previously formed a low estimate 
of the efficiency of the Russian navy, 
and he doubted the sincerity of the 
Russian policy. “If Russia goes to war 
with France,” he wrote to Sir H. Elliot 
on July 8, 1804, “I hope it will be her 
own war, and not joined with us. Such 
alliances have never benefited our 
country. No: Russia will take 
care of the Ionian Republic, the Morea, 
and in the end Constan‘inople. The 
views of Russia are perfectly clear.” 
Again, on August 3, he emphasized his 
suspicions in a letter to Sir A. G. Ball: 
“My opinion of the views of Russia 
has long been formed, and to this mo- 
ment I see everything she does works 
to the same end—the possession of all 
European Turkey.” 


At that period it had not become ob- 
vious that Russia also wanted large 
slices of Asiatic Turkey, if not the 
whole of it. It is, however, only proper 
to add that Sir George Clarke also tells 
us: “Nelson’s misgivings were not, at 
this time, justified. Alexander I loy- 
ally upheld the alliance, and put one 
hundred and forty-six thousand men 
in the field.” 

It is also interesting to note a certain 
consistency in the views of our two 
political parties with regard to Great 
Britain’s policy concerning Russia. 
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Thus, more than a hundred years ago 
the Tories and Whigs—of whom our 
present Conservatives and Radicals 
are the lineal descendants—were sharp- 
ly divided on this subject, as they were 
on many others. The Whigs wished 
for an alliance with Russia, but the 
Tories regarded that country as our 
probable enemy. 


The Russian successes in this war 
gave rise to apprehension in England, 
and in June, 1790, a conference was as- 
sembledat Reichenbach, under the aus- 
pices of Pitt, with a view to mediation 
between Russia and Turkey. Cather- 
ine, however, refused to admit any in- 
terference, and for the first time the 
progress of Russia formed the subject 
of warm debates in the House of Com- 
mons. Pitt’s proposals for an increase 
of naval armaments as a check to the 
ambitions of the Tzarina were strongly 
opposed. Fox considered an alliance 
with Russia “the most natural and ad- 
vantageous we could possibly form.” 
Burke stated that “the attempt to bring 
the Turkish empire into consideration 
of the balance of Europe was extreme- 
ly new, impolitic, and dangerous.” He 
therefore protested against incurring 
“an immoderate expense in order to 
bring Christian nations under the yoke 
of severe and inhuman infidels.” 


Here we have the keynote to the 
Radical’s opinion of the “unspeakable 
Turk.” 

If our policy with regard to Russia 
is to change in its fundamental prin- 
ciples every time the Conservatives 
come in and the Radicals go out, or 
vice versa, it is not likely to be a suc- 
cessful policy in the long run. Russia 
knows her own mind, and goes on 
steadily and consistently; she can wait 
for her opportunity, and when she sees 
it she pounces on it like a cat upon a 
mouse. Her last grab—of Port Arthur 
—was the grandest one she has ever 
made, fraught, as it is, with the most 
tremendous consequences to all the 
great Powers of Europe, and to Amer- 
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ica and Japan also; and it is now quite 
certain that Russia was herself much 
surprised that she was permitted to ac- 
complish this great coup. The with- 
drawal of the British ships from Port 
Arthur, at a critical moment, gave her 
exactly the cue she wanted. 

We entirely agree with Sir George 
Clarke that the policy of trying to stop 
Russia’s advance into places where we 
don’t want her, with diplomatic notes, 
or remonstrances, or treaties which we 
are unable to enforce, is futile to the 
last degree; but we are unable to agree 
with all his conclusions, or with the 
practicability of his propositions which 
he sets forth in the eloquent appeal 
with which this interesting little book 
concludes. He says:— 


From first to last the policy of hostil- 
ity to Russia has proved an absolute 
failure. It has not in the slightest de- 
gree retarded her Asiatic expansion. It 
has bred and maintained misunder- 
standing and ill-feeling between two 
great nations. It has directly provoked 
measures of reprisal, which have en- 
tailed commercial and other losses --pon 
the people of Great Britain and India. 
It has not conduced to our national dig- 
nity. Its drift is towards war upon 
some minor issue, such as that of Penj- 
deh, which experts alone could pretend 
to understand—war from which no na- 
tional advantage could be obtained. If 
it could be finally buried in oblivion, 
Europe, as well as Great Britain, 
would be the gainer. 

Reflection will show that, after two 
centuries of expansion, Russia has not 
occupied a square yard of territory 
which is now or has ever been desired 
by Great Britain. This cannot be said 
of France, of Germany, or of the 
United States. In such circumstances 
it is especially difficult to believe that 
a direct understanding with Russia in 
Asia—such an understanding as was 
reached with Germany in East Africa 
and in New Guinea, and as we are pa- 
tiently seeking to obtain with France 
in West Africa—is impossible. Until 
Russia advances into a defined sphere 
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of British influence, we have no griev- 
ance against her; until such a sphere 
is defined, we have no claim to arrest 
her advance. No policy is so danger- 
ous as that of drift; no assumption is 
so gratuitous as that Russia is “our 
great enemy.” To remove the long- 
standing antagonism between the two 
nations, and to substitute direct agree- 
ments between London and St. Peters- 
burg for competitive manipulations of 
the dummy Government at Peking, 
would be a task worthy of a great 
statesman, and a powerful guarantee 
of the peace of the world. 


This is all very eloquent, and some 
of it very wise; but we are reminded of 
the homely proverb that “Fine words 
butter no parsnips.” Facts are stub- 
born things, and Russia’s present posi- 
tion in Northeast Asia is a fact. It is 
the very wildest delusion to assume 
that Russia intends to go halves with 
any one in the “manipulation of the 
dummy government at Peking.” She 
intends to do that herself, without any- 
body’s assistance or interference. She 
is, even now, practically mistress of the 
situation, and in three or four years 
will be absolutely so. 


Japan is the unknown factor in the 
“Far Eastern” problem. She has a 
powerful navy composed of the most 
modern ships, and apparently she 
knows how to work them. She is full 
of enterprise and energy, and she can- 
not view with indifference the menac- 
ing attitude which Russia is now as- 
suming on the very confines of her do- 
minions. She has large interests in 
Corea; there are several flourishing 
Japanese settlements in that Peninsula; 
men and women are flowing into the 
country daily, as if they intended to 
make it their home. Japanese fishing- 
boats go across during the summer 
months, making temporary mat-shed 


settlements on the coast, and catching 
the fish the idle Coreans are too lazy 
A Japanese com- 


to catch themselves. 
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pany has bought from the American 
company the incomplete Seoul-Che- 
mulpo railway, and is now rapidly com- 
pleting it. Four-fifths of the line are 
finished, and well-appointed trains run 
now to within two miles of the Seoul 
river; but the great bridge has still to 
be built, and it offers some difficulties, 
which, however, will speedily be over- 
come by the capable and enterprising 
Japanese engineers. Japan will never 
allow the decaying kingdom of Corea 
to fall into the hands of any other 
Power. 


While we now write there is a three- 
cornered duel going on about a plot of 
land near Mesanpho. It appears that 
the Russian Minister has asked the 
King of Corea for the concession of a 
considerable piece of land and fore- 
shore at the head of Sir Harry Parkes 
Sound, and close to the town of Mesan- 
pho, for the ostensible purpose of build- 
ing a commercial dockyard! The King 
of Corea referred the question to the 
Japanese Government, and.the Japan- 
ese Government was then “sounded” 
as to what its reply would be if asked 
officially, and its answer was that the 
concession should be promptly _ re- 
fused. 

We may here explain, for the benefit 
of our readers who are not well ac- 
quainted with the geography of Corea, 
that the town of Mesanpho is about 
twenty miles west from Fuzan, which 
latter is at the southeast corner of the 
Corean peninsula; and that Mesanpho 
stands at the head of the finest harbor 
in the world. We speak from personal 
knowledge; we have visited all the 
“finest harbors in the world,” and we 
have visited Sir Harry Parkes Sound 
(Douglas Inlet) several times, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that it is 
absolutely the “finest harbor in the 
world.” Japan will never allow Sir 
Harry Parkes Sound to fall into the 
hands of any other Power. She can- 
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not afford to do so; it is too near her 
own coast. 

It may be further explained that Sir 
Harry Parkes Sound is close to our 
discarded possession of Port Hamilton, 
and that it is about half-way between 
Vladivostock and Port Arthur on the 
sea route. 

Great Britain should do all in her 
power to keep on good terms with 
Japan; their interests in the Far East 
do not clash in any material respects, 
and when the great struggle comes 
she will be a most useful ally. But in 
the meantime we must give and take, 
and not be too exclusively selfish about 
“British interests,” nor expect her to 
jump to our assistance the moment we 
beckon her. She is ready to do so now; 
but if treated coldly she may make her 
own arrangements. 

Russia’s recent movements in the 
Far East add a special significance to 
the extraordinary and altogether un- 
precedented efforts she is making to 
increase her navy, especially in those 
classes of ships intended for offence 
and not for defence. 

It will probably be some years before 
the nations of Europe discover who is 
their common enemy, and who it is 
that threatens their independence with 
her prodigious armaments, her enor- 
mous extent of territory, and her al- 
most unlimited resources. 

At present, jealousy of England’s 
prosperity appears to be the ruling pas- 
sion on the continent of Europe. She, 
however, does not threaten the inde- 
pendence of any of the nations of Cen- 
tral and Western Europe. It is im- 
possible that she can attack any of 
them in their own countries (except, 
perhaps, Italy), whatever she may be 
able to do to their colonies and their 
trade. But if we glance for a moment 
at a map of the eastern hemisphere, 

5 “The Highway of the Nations. The Turco- 


Persic-Indian Commercial Route between Europe 
and Asia, and the considerations influencing its 
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we shall see, and perhaps be able to 
realize, the immense extent of Rus- 
sia’s dominions, and the way they seem 
to grasp, like a huge hand, the two 
continents of Europe and Asia, to 
which has now been added a sharp and 
powerful claw in the shape of the Liau 
Tung Peninsula, with Port Arthur at 
the extremity of it. The paw of the 
Great Bear grasps the whole eastern 
hemisphere. 

An interesting and masterly paper 
has appeared lately in the Journal of 
the Royal United Service Institution, 
by Colonel Mark Bell, V.C., C.B.,* in 
which he points out clearly, and with 
irrefutable logic, the danger which the 
gigantic power of Russia is rapidly be- 
coming to all the nations of Europe; 
and he urges, without delay, a sinking 
of the petty jealousies and rivalries 
which now divide them, and a combi- 
nation to save themselves from the 
common enemy before it is too late. 

Colonel Bell points out that if Russia 
once gets possession of the decaying 
kingdom of Persia, and runs her stra- 
tegic railways to the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf, she will be mistress of all 
Asia. All possibilities of land communi- 
cation with China and the Far East will 
be cut off, save her own Siberian rail- 
way; Asia Minor will speedily be ab- 
sorbed, and she will then hold Europe 
in the hollow of her hand. The will 
of the Czar and his Ministers will be 
the law of Europe, and England will, 
of course, lose India. 

The ambition to absorb fresh terri- 
tory and gain more power undoubtedly 
grows upon what it feeds; and, al- 
though Great Britain is, perhaps, not 
the country to throw stones in this re- 
spect, it is pointed out by Colonel Bell 
that the peril arising from Russia’s 
Asiatic expansion affects the Central 
Powers of Europe much more nearly 


Alignment.’’ By Colonel Mark Bell, V.C., C.B., 
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than the Western Powers. They will 
be the first to fall and lose their inde- 
pendence, and then the Western ones 
will follow. Already Russia dictates to 
Europe, and all the nations are afraid 
of her; they know she is herself unas- 
sailable, and she holds the balance of 
power. She does this largely through 
her servile and well-organized press, 
which is employed by her astute and 
unscrupulous statesmen to coquette 
with first one nation and then with 
another. Vain and giddy France is 
flattered and cajoled at one time, jeal- 
ous Germany at another; but care is 
taken to use every possible means to 
foment discord amongst them ali, and 
to prevent a combination against her- 
self, the common enemy of all freedom, 
until she has so extended and consoli- 
dated her power as to be able to defy 
them, either singly or combined. 

That the danger of a Russian domi- 
nation of all Asia, and then, finally of 
all Europe, is imminent, cannot possi- 
bly be denied by any one who has 
studied the question, and is not affected 
by a predisposition of blind optimism 
as to Russia’s gentle, peaceful, and 
pious intentions. 

Colonel Bell, in the paper above al- 
luded to, puts the case very clearly, 
and without any exaggeration, when 


he says— 


The southern expansion of the great 
Northern Power, now more a Power of 
Asia than of Europe, and whose centre 
of empire lies in Central Asia, out of 
her own sphere and into the zone of in- 
fluence of Europe, and her too great 
solicitude to control commerce and re- 
ligions and communications wholly 
within it, are dangers to Europe, and its 
further encroachments would lead to 
that Power running roughshod over 
her—a final over-running of Europe by 
Asia. This danger is enhanced when 
we consider the power that Russia is 
becoming in Northern China; that Ban- 
dar Abbas is already called by her the 
Viladivostock of Russia in the Persian 


Gulf; that she seeks by connecting 
Central Asia with the gulf by means of 
railways from Ashkabad via Mashad, 
Herat, Birjand, and Kerman to Bandar 
Abbas, and from Tiflis by Kars, and 
the Turko-Persian frontier, to render 
herself free of the Dardanelles and the 
Suez Canal, and to cut off British in- 
terests to the westward of the former 
line, and that she gives herself out to 
be the vindicator of Iran! With a 
motto of patience and velvet to cover 
her claws, a nation can achieve suprem- 
acy in time; and, looking into the 
dim and far-distant future, and judg- 
ing of coming events, if they are not 
forestalled, by the lowering shadows 
that they cast before them, one sees a 
vision of Russia extending from the 
Baltic to the Chinese seas, from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Black and Caspian 
Seas and the Oxus and Yellow rivers, 
in conflict for the dominion of the old 
world with Europe and Southern Asia 
—i.e., the North of the old world ar- 
rayed against the South. 


The only fault we have to find with 
this description is, that Colonel Bell 
puts it in the form of a vision, or a 
prophecy, whereas more than half of 
it had already taken place at the time 
he wrote. 

And again, he says: “In any general 
irruption of Asia into Europe the con- 
tinental Powers of Europe would be 
the first to suffer, and in a much 
greater degree than an island Power 
such as Great Britain.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the opinion of the greatest of mod- 
ern strategists. As long ago as 1854 
(the time of the Crimean War) von 
Moltke wrote: “It seems to me that the 
German Powers are playing a sorry 
part. Evidently a new increase of 
Russia’s Power is more dangerous to 
them than to any one, and yet they 
leave it to the Western Powers to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire for them.” 
And yet there are so-called “states- 
men” now living who regard the Cri- 
mean War as a huge blunder! Have 











they any idea of where Russia would 
now be if there had been no Crimean 
War? They say, “Oh, but she has re- 
gained all she lost.” Possibly; but she 
has been kept back for forty-five years, 
and in the meantime other nations 
have become stronger. That you will 
be hungry tomorrow is not a good rea- 
son for eating no dinner to-day. 

It would be well, indeed, for the fu- 
ture peace and prosperity of all Europe 
if the German Powers, including Aus- 
tria, could be got to see the question 
with the eyes of their great strategist; 
and better still if some good fairy 
would whisper into the ear of La Belle 
France, and tell her that she is prepar- 
ing for her own and her neighbor’s de- 
struction. No doubt her anarchists 
would be delighted to see the whole 
European fabric destroyed with one 
common explosion, even if they went 
up with it themselves; but all French- 
men are not anarchists; there must be 
some sensible men left in France, even 
if the nation—as a nation—seems to 
have gone mad on more than one sub- 
ject; and it is to be hoped that France 
will see before it is too late the folly 
of her infatuated love for the great 
autocratic Power, which plays upon 
her vanity, borrows her money, uses 
her as a tool to further her own un- 
scrupulous and ambitious schemes, and 
who will assuredly throw her over as 
soon as she has squeezed her dry, and 
finds that she can make no more use 
of her. 

Colonel Bell’s paper is devoted to a 
full explanation of the proposal—which 
is not new—that a railway should be 
run from the Mediterranean through 
Mesopotamia to the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf, and then on through India 
to the Far East; and that this railway 
should be constructed by the European 
Powers, exclusive of Russia, as a 


means of counteracting the effect of 
the great Siberian railway, and to pre- 
vent the whole of Asia from becoming 
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absolutely Russian. It is evident that 
Colonel Bell has deeply studied the 
whole question, not only from its mili- 
tary and strategic aspect, but from its 
political and commercial aspect also. 
He says:— 


Europe has lent Russia money to con- 
struct communications, whereby she 
has placed her in a position to injure 
herself. Let her now lend berself a 
little, to be laid out in Turkey and Per- 
sia, etc., to be administered by herself, 
and not as heretofore by venal Pashas, 
to counteract the harm she has done, in 
order to construct counter-communica- 
tions. 


Yes, truly, this is the best of the 
joke, from Russia’s point of view; she 
is making gigantic preparations, both 
by land and sea, to obtain the supreme 
dominion in Europe and Asia; and—as 
we have before pointed out—she is 
doing it with other people’s money! 
with the money of those whom she iIn- 
tends to oust, both strategically and 
commercially. 

For those who desire further infor- 
mation on the very interesting subject 
of the proposed Mesopotamian railway, 
we would strongly recommend a pe- 
rusal of Colonel Bell’s paper, though 
we cannot part company with him 
without further quoting one or two of 
his pregnant remarks. He tells us:— 


Napoleon considered the valley of the 
Tigris to be the strategical key of the 
whole world. Such sayings are not un- 
important, although the present gener- 
ation may be unable to assign specific 
reasons for them. 


And again:— 


If the belt (the Mesopotamia-Persian 
belt) is occupied by Russia, the doom 
of both Turkey and Persia, the Persian 
Gulf and the Dardanelles, is sealed, and 
she will have gained a position from 
which she cannot be ousted, strength- 
ened as it would be by art, and backed 
by millions of soldiers. 
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Colonel Bell sums up the situation in 
the following words:— 


Russia, with youthful energy and 
great forethought and fertility of re- 
source, is leading the world; she leads 
enterprise, and is running her rails 
longitudinally (sic) through Asia, and 
under her own guarding, from Moscow 
to the Chinese seas, and from Batoum 
through Trans-Caspia, to the Kuldja 
gate of China, and is gaining inesti- 
mable advantages from her magnifi- 
cent enterprise. She is gradually push- 
ing her feeder lines southward into 
Europe’s sphere of influence, to gain a 
predominating influence in Turkey and 
Persia as well as in China, and to Char- 
jui and Tashkend to put an end to the 
inconvenience of the trans-shipment 
across the Caspian, and Europe can no 
longer stagnate, and rely upon her 
shortest line—the Suez Canal—to Asia, 
and along which now all nations run 
steamers to India and the Far East and 
Australia. She now requires three com- 
mercial lines to the East—.e., via the 
long-sea routes, the Suez Canal, and by 
rail across Mesopotamia; no line 
through Russia could possibly serve 
Europe’s purpose. She must now enter 
into keener competition for the trade 
of Asia, a railway competition with 
Russia, and inaugurate a quicker route 
than any she yet possesses by running 
her rails across Mesopotamia, via Mosul 
and Baghdad, to Kawait or Grain on 
the Persian Gulf, and across Persia to 
the gates of India, via Karmanshah, 
Ispahan, Yazd, Kirman, and Seistan. 
Its Persian terminus, Seistan, is a fer- 
tile oasis, capable of great expansion, 
and a centre of trade-routes between 
Persia and India, the Caspian and the 
Persian Gulf. Commerce and strategy 
adhere to natural directions, and this 
line is as necessary to her commercial 
as her political requirements. 


We have laid before our readers two 
opposite views of the relations existing 
between Great Britain and Russia, and 
two opposite opinions as to the wisest 
policy to be pursued in our future re- 


lations. 


Some will probably agree with Sir 
George Clarke and Mr. Jane that we 
ought to use every possible means to 
come to a friendly agreement with 
Russia upon questions whereon our in- 
terests appear to be opposed; and others 
will, no doubt, be found to agree with 
Colonel Bell in his proposed policy of 
trying to thwart and forestall Russian 
expansion in Asia by constructing, or 
helping to construct, a line of railway 
from the Mediterranean to the Persian 
Gulf, and thence onward to India and 
the Far East. But we imagine there 
will be a universal consensus of opin- 
ion to condemn a vacillating, halting, 
or half-and-half policy. Surely upon 
a question of such vital importance to 
the future of the British empire it 
ought not to be impossible for the po- 
litical parties. in the state to come to 
some understanding as to the main 
lines, at any rate, of our future policy. 
Europe has not yet awakened to a 
sense of the danger which threatens 
her in the further expansion of the al- 
ready prodigious extent and power of 
the Russian empire—prodigious not 
only as to actual territory (which might 
mean much or little), but as to her 
newly-acquired strategical positions, 
and the millions of well-armed and 
well-drilled soldiers which she has to 
defend them. 

As von Moltke pointed out nearly 
half a century ago, the German Powers 
will be the first to suffer; England, per- 
haps, last of all, as England could live 
without India, though with diminished 
glory, for, as long as she maintains 
adequate sea power, she could defend 
her other possessions, and still have a 
mighty empire. And yet, such is the 
superiority of Russian diplomacy and 
intrigue, that she has succeeded in per- 
suading all Europe into the belief that 
England is the common enemy—the 
enemy of all freedom and progress, the 
tyrant and the bully. 

England may’ not, perhaps, be quite 
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the lamb which some of our advanced 
Radical politicians would like to make 
her, but it is absurd to depict her as 
the wolf; yet, however absurd it may 
be in fact, it is nevertheless done, and, 
what is more, millions believe it, espe- 
cially in France, and lend their money 
to holy Russia to help her to check 
England from conquering the world. 

Russian advance and expansion have 
hitherto been comparatively slow, and 
not free from checks and _ reverses, 
though never halting longer than neces- 
sary to gain strength and await oppor- 
tunity for another advance; so that it 
has, on the whole, been continuous, 
from Peter the Great to Nicholas II. 
But now she seems to be preparing for 
a rush, or, perhaps, two rushes simul- 
taneously—one for Pekin, and the other 
for the Persian Gulf. She knows, or 
at any rate believes, that England will 
not, if she can help it, permit either; 
and she is, therefore, preparing the 
means by which she thinks she will 
be able to threaten and overawe Eng- 
land, by attacking her in her tenderest 
place—viz., her sea-borne commerce. 
For this reason, and for no other, is 
she now spending millions of money, 
and straining every nerve to construct 
that very powerful fleet of warships, 
the list of which we have given to our 
readers at the beginning of this article; 
and we would once more emphasize the 
point that the great majority of these 
ships are not such as Russia requires 
for defence, but are simply “commerce- 
destroyers.” 

Our duty is clear. We are already 
building battleships in sufficient num- 
bers to maintain our superiority in this 
respect; we are also building several 
large, fast, and powerful armored 
cruisers, though not nearly in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet and deal with 
the immense fleet of this class of ship 
which Russia and France combined 
will, in two or three years, be able to 
let loose upon our ocean trade. 
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Sir George Clarke tells us that “Fate 
has, however, ordained that Asiatic 
dominion should be shared by two 
great nations. There is ample room 
for both, and could they attain to a 
reasonable measure of mutual under- 
standing, fairer hopes of peace and 
progress would dawn upon the world.” 

We do not profess to know what 
“Fate” has decreed; but we have a 
very decided opinion that Russian 
statesmen have decreed that they do 
not intend to go shares with any one in 
Asia, if they can keep it. We can, 
therefore, only regard this enormous 
increase in the war navy of an inland 
power, possessing an insignificant 
mercantile marine, and practically un- 
attackable by sea, as a direct menace 
to some one who does possess a mer- 
cantile marine, and who is particularly 
vulnerable in this respect; for the na- 
ture of the ships under construction 
clearly indicates the purpose for which 
they are intended. The production of 
such a fleet of “commerce-destroyers” 
does not appear to us to be merely a 
phase in the legitimate expansion of a 
friendly and peace-loving Power, pos- 
sessing the largest army that the world 
hes ever seen. And yet we take leave 
of Sir George Clarke with the most sin- 
cere and hearty wish that his visions of 
“a better understanding with Russia” 
may be speedily accomplished; though 
always with the proviso that our na- 
tional dignity. and interests be in no 
wise compromised in our efforts to ob- 
tain it, and that we take due precau- 
tions to provide against the possible 
failure of those efforts. 

England’s large fleet of unarmored 
cruisers was sufficient for yesterday; 
is, perhaps, sufficient for to-day; but it 
will not suffice for tomorrow, either in 
speed or in power of individual ships. 
If her rivals build commerce-destroyers 
she must build anti-commerce destroy- 
ers—larger, more powerful, and slightly 
faster. We would, therefore, most 
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strenuously urge the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and through him the Gov- 
ernment, to make immediate provision 
for, at least, a dozen more of the 
“King Alfred” type of armored cruis- 
ers; and, perhaps, half a dozen of a 
type somewhat larger, faster, and more 
powerful than the Novik.* Such a 
program, in addition to the ships we 
already have building, would, undoubt- 
edly, be expensive. It would “cost a 
lot of money,” as the expression goes; 
but it would be far cheaper than the 
loss of our ocean commerce. This 
competition in armaments is not of our 
seeking; it is the act of those who wish 
to destroy our commerce, and, with it, 
our empire. 


All the great moves in war-ship con- 
struction which have taken place dur- 
ing the last half-century, almost all the 
innovations in type, armor, speed, 
armament, boilers, and some other 
minor but not unimportant matters, 
seem to have originated in _ for- 
eign countries, and to have been 
simply and solely designed with the 
object of depriving conservative John 
Bull of his boasted naval supremacy, 
by rendering his “fleet in being” obso- 
lete. Fortunately, we have the great 
advantage of being able to build more 
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rapidly and more economically than 
our rivals. 

The competition in naval armaments 
may be extravagant, but it is one 
in which we must take the lead, re- 
gardless of cost, or perish as a nation. 
Dark clouds are rising around our hori- 
zon, and there is no time to be lost. 

Thoughtful Englishmen sometimes 
ask themselves, and one another, why 
they are so generally hated and cursed 
on the, continent of Europe. The an- 
swer may be given in a very few words: 
Envy and jealousy of their unprece- 
dented commercial prosperity. That 
is a sufficient cause; no other is neces- 
sary. 

\ 

Since the above was written, the in- 
terference of Russia in Persia, where 
she seeks, by various means, to obtain 
complete dominion over the weak gov- 
ernment of the Shah, lends additional 
force to Colonel Mark Bell’s argu- 
ments. 

Russia’s move is, undoubtedly, due 
to the fact that Great Britain has her 
hands full at present in South Africa. 
It is sufficient to show the insincerity 
of the famous disarmament proposals, 
even if unsupported by other acts. A 
straw will show all but blind men 
how the wind blows. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


BY ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


It is surely rather a strange thing that 
the progress of refinement, of habits and 
customs, with all the facilities and 
luxuries of life which the new discov- 


*Mr, Goschen lately told the House of Com- 
mons that he was unable to spend all the money 
voted for shipbuilding last year, thus implying 
that the resources of the country had been 
stretched to their fullest extent. Such an as- 
sumption hus, however, been contradicted by 


eries of science and industry are per- 
petually pouring in upon us, should be 
accompanied, in this England of ours, 
by a decline—not to say a decay— 


vurious letters to the press, and there can be 
no doubt that the resources of our private 
yards have not nearly been exhausted. They 
are building largely for foreign countries, and 
they might just as well be building for their 
own country, if orders are placed in time. 
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of manners. Not only les belles maniéres 
of old, but that touch of ceremonial 
which hedges in the dignity of the in- 
dividual and marks his place, be he 
nobleman or peasant, are so rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past that before 
long they will have joined letter-wri- 
ting, and other pleasant minor arts, in 
the limbo of old-fashioned and forgot- 
ten things. 

By manners William of Wykeham, 
no doubt, meant the word in its fullest 
acceptation as an outward sign of in- 
ward grace, the shining of a beautiful 
soul through the “ivory lantern” of the 
body, the innate nobility that trans- 
lates itself in perfect courtesy, and of 
which there are never wanting exam- 
ples, under all the accidents of time 
and place, through all the changeful 
centuries. But a plea may perhaps be 
made for those acquired manners, 
those little observances of courtesy and 
respect, which are so fast disappearing, 
and the eclipse of which must be a loss 
to any society or country. 

In one of the delightful letters of 
Derothy Osborne to Sir William Tem- 
ple, written in 1653, she is describing 
to her lover a great quarrel she has 
had with her elder brother, who 
was violently opposed to Sir William’s 
suit, and anxious to promote that of 
some other pretender to his sister’s 
hand. She concludes: “We talked our- 
selves weary. He renounced me, and 
I defied him—but both in as civil lan- 
guage as it would permit—and parted 
in great anger, with the usual cere- 
mony of a leg and a courtesy, that you 
would have died with laughing to see 
us.” Elsewhere she alludes to the 
“legs and courtesies” that pass between 
them, showing that even among broth- 
ers and sisters there was an etiquette 
of manners, which in these days—when 
a cursory nod morning and evening is 
generally considered sufficient saluta- 
tion, and brothers and sisters at other 
times do not take much more notice of 
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each other’s presence, in the matter of 
etiquette, than so many sheep grazing 
in the same field—gives one almost the 
impression of reading of the inhabi- 
tants of some other planet, that an in- 
terview, even a stormy one, could not 
pass without the pretty preliminary and 
conclusion of a bow and of a courtesy! 

In a previous letter Dorothy gives 
us another little side-light on the man- 
ners of the time, when, speaking of a 
visit to a country neighbor, she says: 
“As I came back I met a coach with 
some company in’t that I knew, and 
thought myself obliged to salute. We 
all ‘lighted and met, and I found more 
than I looked for by two damsels and 
their squires.” So, if a lady, two hun- 
dred years ago, thought herself obliged 
to salute the occupants of a passing 
carriage, it meant nothing less than all 
alighting into the road—and what a 
road!—for the observance of the cere- 
mony. This usage may explain why, 
in nearly all the pictures of the time in 
which a carriage is introduced, the 
“company in’t” has alighted and is 
saluting the occupants of some other 
coach advancing to meet it. A last 
survival of this etiquette lingered in 
Rome until 1870; a cardinal meeting 
the Pope out driving had to alight and 
salute him. The wags had it that such 
an encounter was generally followed 
by the dismissal of the cardinal’s 
coachman. 

The fine reticence of style of Doro- 
thy’s letters accords with the dignity 
of manners; they begin “Sir,” and end 
“your faithful friend and humble ser- 
vant,” and towards the end of their 
long courtship: “Dear, I am yours,” or 
simply “yours.” It is only in the one 
letter extant written to her husband 
from The Hague that we find her be- 
ginning “My dearest heart,” and end- 
ing “I am my best dear’s most affec- 
tionate D. T.” Her affection seldom 
betrays itself in a warmer phrase than 
when she writes describing her days 
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at Chicksands: “When I have supped 
I go into the garden, and so to the side 
of a small river that runs by it, when 
I sit down and wish you were with 
me (you had best say this is not kind 
neither). In earnest, ’tis a pleasant 
place, and would be much more so to 
me if I had your company.” And yet 
she was a very Penelope of constancy, 
waiting seven years for her absent 
lover, and refusing suitor after suitor, 
among them Henry Cromwell, the 
Protector’s son, and nobly keeping the 
word she writes in one of her letters: 
“The wealth of the whole world, by 
the grace of God, shall not tempt me 
to break my word with you, nor the im- 
portunity of all my friends I have.” 
England, less fortunate than France, 
has no national theatre to carry on the 
tradition of the manners and cus- 
toms of bygone days. At the Théatre 
Francais, the “Maison de Moliére,” as 
it proudly calls itself, these traditions 
have been handed down in an unbroken 
succession; and when we sitand watch 
the ““Préciuses Ridicules” or the “Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme” live again before 
us, independently of the play itself, we 
see in the dresses, deportment and 
manners of the actors, the very image 
and counterpart, not only of those of 
Moliére and his fellow-players, but of 
the men and women whom he took as 
models for his “Elmires” and “Va- 
léres,” his “Harpagons” and “Fro- 
sines.” Taking off the hat was an ac- 
tion in several movements, as any one 
who has taken part in private theatri- 
cals in France will remember to his 
cost—the exact part of the turned-up 
brim on the left side to be taken hold 
of, the circular sweep of arm and hat, 
bringing the latter to the front of the 
breast, etc. And in this mirror we see 
the very etiquette with which our an- 
cestresses stood still; no lady’s arms 
hung loosely down; the elbows clung 
closely to her sides, and the hands just 
touched each other in front of her 


waist. They must have done a good 
deal of standing, on the whole, espe- 
cially the younger ones, if we remem- 
ber that, in the presence of any one of 
superior age or rank, they had to stand 
until bidden to sit down. 

There is a scene in “L’Avare,” where 
the whole company goes out to take an 
airing, and we see how each lady is 
handed out according to her rank, the 
hand held at full stretch aloft, in a 
manner which only survives now in the 
handing of a royal bride to and from 
the altar. Nor must we forget to no- 
tice the bit of by-play when Frosine, 
the femme d@ intrigue, coming last, holds 
up her hand to one of the gentlemen, 
who turns on his heel with a laugh; 
80, With an angry flounce, she walks 
out by herself—not being of quality 
sufficient to be escorted. 

Coming to a time nearer to our own, 
Jane Austen gives us more perfectly, 
perhaps, than any other authority, the 
exact picture of the manners of her 
day. The pompous elaboration of an 
earlier age has given place to a court- 
liness of bearing which finds expres- 
sion in the simplest usages of society. 
Her young ladies never “go with” nor 
even “accompany” their mothers or 
chaperons to a ball, or into the coun- 
try, or on an airing, but invariably 
“attend them,” and there is a world of 
deference and subserviency expressed 
in the little word. So the gentlemen 
always “wait upon” those, especially 
the ladies whom they visit; and even 
timid little Fanny Price, at seventeen, 
has learned how, on occasion, “to sub- 
mit to being the principal lady in com- 
pany, and to all the little distinctions 
consequent thereon.” This etiquette 
and the graceful dignity of the dances 
then in vogue, must have made a ball- 
room, with its measured minuets and 
contredanses, as couple after couple 
went through their parts, a scene which 
would be a refreshment and delight to 
the dizzy crowds which hustle and 
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bump each other in the crush of a mod- 
ern ball. 

It is also interesting to notice, in 
these days when women, in more than 
one sense of the word, walk alone, how 
they were accustomed to lean upon the 
nearest masculine arm within their 
reach. Even in strolling through the 
gardens, when the Bertrams went to 
Sotherton, Edmund Bertram is made 
happy by Miss Crawford taking one 
arm whilst his cousin Fanny is lean- 
ing on the other. 

A gentleman of the old school said 
some years ago:—“When I was young, 
two gentlemen meeting in the street 
took off their hats and bowed to each 
other; a few years later, and the bow 
had ceased; then came a time when 
they merely touched the brims of their 
hats; and now a jerk of the chin and a 
little grunt—‘h’m, h’m,’ is considered 
sufficient salutation between two men 
of quality and fashion.” The habit of 
remaining uncovered in the presence 
of ladies died hard, but it is a good 
many years since the late Lord D— 
was conspicuous as the only man who 
always stood bareheaded in the crush- 
room of the Opera. “Mesdames,” said 
an old lady, some fifty years ago, in 
reply to some complaints upon the 
changes in men’s manners, “vous étes 
descendues de votre piédestal le jour 
oi vous avez permis aux messieurs de 
fumer devant vous.” She little thought 
that, in the days of the granddaughters 
of the women whom she was upbraid- 
ing, the smoking-room would be com- 
mon to both sexes, and the very idea 
of standing on a pedestal almost a 
subject of derision. 

If we may judge by the courteous 
bearing and exquisite urbanity of many 
of the old people who were ornaments 
to society some twenty years ago, we 
should be tempted to say that manners 
must have been at their best in the 
first quarter of this century; unless we 
are to think that the courtliness which 
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charmed us was one of the virtues of 
old age, like the greater indulgence and 
kindliness, and other fruits of the ex- 
periences of life, which are among the 
attributes of the old. It is, alas! more 
likely that their polished manners were 
the survival of habits acquired in 
youth, and that there is but little hope 
that the manners of the present gener- 
ation will—like wine—improve as they 
get older. 

One boisterous day last winter, some 
ladies in Paris were complaining of 
the unpleasantness of getting about, 
and that men were not as obliging as 
might be wished in the matter of giv- 
ing way in tramcars, etc. “Well, I al- 
ways do,” said a gentleman present. 
“Oh, but you are eighty years of age,” 
was the instant reply, with a smile and 
a little bow of graceful homage. 

It once happened to the writer to be 
present, within the same fortnight, at 
a giving of prizes at a village flower 
show, and at an important college in 
a great northern town. In the first in- 
stance, the villagers shambled up awk- 
wardly enough to receive their awards 
at the hands of the charming lady who 
distributed them; but then, as one after 
another they expressed their acknowl- 
edgments by the time-honored salute 
of touching their heads, some doing 
it with military precision, others wita 
rather a grand wave of the hand, while 
others again pulled their forelock, the 
trifling ceremony, elementary as it was, 
repeated thirty or forty times, had 
something impressive and almost 
touching;—as old as the hills, as 
universal as the world, one felt 
it to be in its fine significance of 
humbling the head in token of defer- 
ence, submission or thanks. In the 
second case, the progress of the suc- 
cessful candidates from their places to 
the platform and back again was alto- 
gether deplorable; and, as the diplomas 
passed from the hands of the President 
into theirs, the young ladies and young 
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gentlemen seemed unable to make any 
other sign of acknowledgement than 
a kind of jerky nod; one could not but 
wonder why, among the acquirements 
for which they were being rewarded, 
had not been included the simple and 
most advantageous art of walking a 
few steps with ease, and making a bow 
or a courtesy, according to their sex. 

No other European country is quite 
so badly off as we are in this respect; 
the universality of military service, for 
one thing, leaves behind it a certain 
aptitude for disciplined movements 
and falling into line when occasion re- 
quires, which would make such a fiasco 
impossible, if one may say so without 
treason to the dignity of Parliament, 
as was that progress of the Members 
of the House of Commons to Bucking- 
ham Palace in the wake of the Speak- 
er, during the Jubilee festivities, two 
years ago. Setting aside the inborn 
gracefulness of the Spaniards and 
Italians, most continental nations are 
accustomed, from their childhood, to 
take part in organized movements with 
precision and a certain amount of 
ceremonial. Who has not noticed with 
what delightful dignity little children 
of all ranks take part in the processions 
on feast-days and other solemnities of 
the Church in Belgium or France? 
Norway and Sweden and most north- 
ern countries retain something of the 
manners of a former time, and when 
she visits our shores, the little courtesy 
with which a Swedish young lady will 
leave the room leaves a kind of ray of 
sunshine behind it across our stolid im- 
movability. 

“The decline of good manners is the 
fault of the women,” is the often-re- 
peated accusation, and it may be that 
their intrusion into so many domains 
which were formerly reserved to men, 
their abandonment or relaxation of 
many of the rules of bienséance which 
formerly prevailed, may have had a 
large share $f responsibility in the 


changed order of things. But the 
causes alleged have been as multifa- 
rious as the results, and their enumera- 
tion would be as tedious as, in many 
instances, the remedies would be un- 
obtainable, ranging as they do from 
the numerical superiority of the gentler 
sex and the changes in the marriage 
laws, down to the newest caprice of 
fashion on the part of the women, and 
the greater indolence of habit in the 
men, bred by the very excess of the 
modern appliances for the promotion 
of ease, and the saving of exertion and 
trouble. | 

It is said that there is a reaction 
against the excessive sans-géne of man- 
mers that was the rule three or four 
years ago; that the lament of the ball- 
giving hostess has at last got a hearing, 
and that there is a return to the civili- 
ties of former days in the matter of 
answering invitations and paying duty- 
calls. Perhaps, in time, it will cease 
to be considered within the limits of 
tolerated manners for gilded youths to 
arrive at supper-time, where the cuisine 
is known to be good, and to leave the 
house again without taking the trouble 
to go upstairs and make their bow to 
the hostess. 

If, turning aside from the question 
of manners, we take the most cursory 
survey of the refinements of life now- 
adays, as compared with the beginning 
of the century, the improvement is so 
great as to be hardly credible; and the 
puzzling paradox strikes us anew, why 
the manners of society should not only 
not have shared in the general prog- 
ress, but have been retrograded—un- 
less it be conceded that gain and loss 
must always go together, and that 
every step in advance must be compen- 
sated for in some way or another. Our 
adaptability is so great, we accustom 
ourselves so readily to an improved 
condition of life, in spite of all its in- 
cidental drawbacks, that we find it 
hard to realize with what strides the 
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customs and habits of our race have 
advanced along the path of progress, 
or hew different were the lives of our 
fathers, and still more of our grand- 
fathers, in these respects. 

What we gain in utility we almost 
always lose in beauty and in pictur- 
esqueness; but with regard to all the 
refinements of habit conveyed in the 
words cleanliness, sanitation, and facil- 
ity of locomotion, the small shop-keep- 
er, the mechanic, the very peasant of 
to-day is better off than were princes 
and noblemen seventy or eighty years 
ago. That little bathroom of poor 
Queen Marie Antoinette at the Trianon 
must have been almost as much an ob- 
ject of curiosity, for its singularity in 
her day, as it is now for its associa- 
tions; and certain it is that in all those 
vast piles of buildings at Versailles, 
with all their gorgeous magnificence, 
bathrooms were an unknown quantity. 

According to some authorities, Louis 
XIV never washed—a little cold-cream 
applied with a cambric handkerchief 
serving instead. This—let us hope— 
was a calumny, but in St.-Simon’s mi- 
nute and detailed account of the mon- 
arch’s day—from the handing in of his 
periwig through the closed bed curtains 
in the morning. until several dukes and 
marquises had handed the royal night- 
chemise to each other, the highest in 
rank placing it on the royal shoulders, 
and his chaplain, kneeling at a prie- 
dieu at the foot of the bed, had said 
his night prayers for him—no mention 
is made of any ablutions, except that 
he was shaved every other day. 

Madame de Carette, in her Souvenirs, 
gives a curious account of the state of 
the Tuileries under the Second Em- 
pire; the splendor of the state apart- 
ments in strange contrast with the dis- 
comfort and darkness of the interior 
of the palace; narrow, windowless cor- 
ridors and staircases, with no ventila- 
tion, and lighted with lamps both night 
and day; the consequent heat and op- 
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pressiveness becoming quite painful 
with the first return of spring, and 
making the whole household sigh for 
the signal of departure for St. Cloud or 
Fontainebleau. 

Quite recently, writing in “Collections 
and Recollections” on the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of life during the 
past half-century, Mr. Russell quoted 
the report of Sir Robert Rawlinson, the 
sanitary expert, on the state of Wind- 
sor Castle after the Prince Consort’s 
death. He told of drains of the worst 
description, of no less than forty-eight 
cesspools beneath the basement’ of 
windows, even in the Royal apart- 
ments, of which only the lower case- 
ments could be opened; of “vitiated 
air, comparatively stagnant.” If this 
was the condition of things in the two 
chief palaces of the world less than 
forty years ago, the mind is left free 
to conjecture how common mortals 
were contented to live. 

Perhaps nothing has had a larger 
share in modifying the habits of the 
people than the development since the 
beginning of the century of the meth- 
ods of travel. Who, having once read, 
can ever forget the graphic description 
DeQuincey gives in his “Memoirs” of 
the state of the highroads in England 
in the days of his youth, before the ad- 
vent of MacAdam? Never before or 
since were ruts so eloquently described 
—except, perhaps, by sprightly Fanny 
Burney, in her “Diary” of 1778: “The 
roads were so sidelum and jumblum, as 
Miss L. called those of Teignmouth, 
that I expected an overturn every min- 
ute. Safely, however, we reached the 
Sussex Hotel at Tunbridge Wells.” 
Compare, too, “Tom Brown’s” first 
journey to Rugby, in the days when 
coaching was at its best, with the same 
journey as accomplished by our school- 
boys of to-day. There must have been 
an exhilaration, a sense of healthy ef- 
fort, and of a fait accompli, at that 
journey’s end, which are perforce ab- 
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sent now. A charming old lady some- 
times recounts how she and her sisters 
once went from Woolwich to Man- 
chester to spend the Christmas holi- 
days. The coach was delayed three 
weeks in London by the snow, and then 
there were but eight passengers. The 
journey took four days, the coach toil- 
ing between two banks of snow heaped 
high in crisp and dazzling whiteness 
on either side of the road, and the 
whole country seemed transfigured. 
What a welcome the two young sisters 
received at their journey’s end, and 
how the holidays, so hardly won, were 
enjoyed, the accents with which the 
story was told, after sixty years had 
passed, were enough to prove. 

In sharp contrast with this disposi- 
tion of mind were the humors of the 
young lady of to-day who hesitated to 
spend Easter in Rome until it was 
made certain that she could have a 
wagon-toilette to herself for the whole 
journey. “When I first went to Rome,” 
exclaimed a woman thirty years her 
senior, “if I had been told I must walk, 
I think I should have made the at- 
tempt.” It is possible that, in obedi- 
ence to some law of compensation, the 
very excess of well-being carries its 
own counterpoise with it—that good too 
easily and instantly attained loses 
half its savor—and that 


’Tis expectation makes the blessing 
dear. 


In few of our social customs has 
there been a greater change—in some 
senses an improvement—during this 
half-century than in the relation be- 
tween master and servant—a change 
expressed by the almost universal sub- 
stitution of the word “employer” for 
that of “master;” and it is the rare 
exception to hear master or mistress 
spoken of otherwise than as “Mr.” or 
“Mrs. ——.” The maid servants are 
not advancing so rapidly in this social 


equalization as the men servants; but 
the day is perhaps not far distant when 
they will desire to be known, as in 
America, by the title of “living-out 
girl.” In some of our great northern 
manufacturing towns the entire female 
population of the working class seems 
by a tacit consent to have pronounced 
a vow of non serviam, so far as domes- 
tic service is concerned. That ancient 
and honorable profession, possessing Its 
own dignity and prerogatives ever 
since the days when a little Jewish 
handmaiden stood before Naaman’s 
wife and spoke wise words of counsel, 
productive of the greatest good to all 
whom they concerned, is now despised 
by every little girl who has passed the 
“sixth standard,” and has to begin to 
earn her bread. This action on the 
part of the women has the disadvan- 
tage to themselves of depriving them 
of the more refined habits which a few 
years of domestic service leave behind 
them, and which make it easy to dis- 
tinguish the ex-servant among work- 
ing-men’s wives; while it may, if ever 
the supply which still flows in from the 
country districts to fill up the void they 
have created receives a check, produce 
some curious changes in the social 
economy of those towns. 

Legislation and the developments of 
habits have tended to make the servant 
of to-day a kind of human machine—si- 
lent, impassible, and, as far as his em- 
ployer is concerned, an automaton, ar- 
ticulated to perform certain acts at 
certain times and in certain ways, with 
as much regularity as it is possible to 
obtain. There is not even the “Bon 
jour, monsieur,” or the “Guten Tag,” 
spoken, of a morning, to establish a 
little link of humanity between them, 
and the question is, if this state of 
things is altogether a gain? 

What was the servant of a hundred 
years ago is graphically told us by J. 
de Norvins in his “Mémorial,” a book 
which contains a fund of interesting 
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detail as to the life in French chateaux 
before the Revolution. He says that 
the valets de chambre still much resem- 
bled those of Moliére, Dancourt and 
Marivaux; that they looked upon 
themselves as part of the family, and 
were on a footing .of familiarity which 
occasionally included traits of great 
impertinence on the one side, corrected 
by the administration of a caning on 
the other, without the mutual good un- 
derstanding being disturbed. “On les 
chatiait et on les gardait.” They were 
intelligent, devoted, and impudent, and 
were expected to be good hairdressers 
and barbers, to be able to read, write 
and carry the post. At the Chateau de 
Brienne, where de Norvins, nephew to 
Comte Loménie de Brienne, was a 
familiar guest, there were five of these 
valets who were all, moreover, good 
shots, good billiard-players, and ex- 
cellent amateur actors! The Comte de 
Brienne himself was admirable in the 
“Bourru Bienfaisant” and in the “Mis- 
anthrope,” and his old valet took Pré- 
ville’s parts with great distinction, and 
was a capital “Michaut” in the “Partie 
de Chasse” to his master’s “Henri IV.” 
The distinctions of class were then so 
marked that no one thought of there 
being any derogation in such familiar 
intercourse. 

Of one of these valets, by name Du- 
val, who remained faithful to the fam- 
ily through the Revolution, and died 
at the age of eighty in the service of 
a collateral relation, an amusing anec- 
dote was told by his first master, the 
Marquis de Loménie. Arriving late 
one evening at a party, the Marquis 
was astonished to see in the crowd a 
gentleman wearing a superb court 
dress, identical with one his tailor had 
brought home that morning, and which 
he intended to wear at the Queen’s 
next card-party. Even the sword and 
shoulder knots, the diamond knee and 
shoe buckles, were faithful duplicates 
of his own and what added to his curi- 
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osity was the fact that the individual’s 
back was always turned to him as they 
made their way through the rooms. 
At last he was able to touch the man 
on the arm, and discovered his own 
valet, Duval, who uttered a careless 
“Ah, bon soir, marquis!” and then, in 


“his ear: “Do not betray me, Monsieur 


le Marquis; I will go away—but, all 
the same, I was going to marry the 
daughter of the house!” “Rascal!” 
was his master’s answer. It turned out 
that he had assumed the title of Mar- 
quis Du Val, of Champagne, and he 
had caught the young lady’s fancy and 
dazzled her parents with his good looks 
and manners, with the elegance of ap- 
pearance borrowed from his master’s 
wardrobe, and the graceful ease with 
which he lost and won his money at 
the card-table. The Marquis forgave 
the escapade, on condition he never 
set foot again in his friend’s house. 
“Eh bien, Monsieur le Marquis, I will 
remain a bachelor!” 

Another anecdote was of a_ graver 
kind. The Comte de Brienne, talking 
of the violence of some masters to- 
wards their servants, said that on one 
occasion, having corrected his valet for 
some grave dereliction of duty, he had 
forgotten the matter when, the next 
morning, while shaving him, the man 
suddenly held the razor to his throat, 
saying: “Whose turn is it to-day, Mon- 
sieur le Comte?” “A moi toujours; con- 
tinue,” was the calm reply. “He fin- 
ished shaving me, and we were mu- 
tually pleased with each other;” but re- 
lations became somewhat strained after 
such an incident, and the Comte gave 
him a hundred louis and his dismissal. 
“Never beat your servants, young 
men,” he concluded; “your lives are at 
their mercy, and you would find it 
hard, as I did, to owe it to one of 
them.” 

The Comte de Brienne, together with 
his three adopted sons, was guillotined 
on May 10, 1794. 
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THE REACTION AGAINST FEMINISM IN GERMANY.* 


(Conclusion.) 


II. 


If we begin by saying that Mme. 
Marholm’s critical work seems to us 
decidedly superior to her theoretic 
work, it is not that we desire to under- 
value that work as a whole. Ourselves 
the children of a critical epoch, we 
recognize in the critical historians the 
true masters of our thought. It is 
such men as Lessing, Carlyle, Renan 
and Taine who have most deeply in- 
fluenced the spirit of our time. Con- 
temporary criticism is, above all things, 
analytic and laborious. It has discur- 
sive ideas, though it keeps to the way 
of progress. It is the philosophy of 
the mental history of the race. Let 
us look a little more closely into Mme. 
Marholm’s essay in criticism. 

Her method is very original, and, in 
a certain sense, it marks an advance 
on the most careful psychological in- 
vestigations which have been under- 
taken up to now. Her aim is to follow, 
through their most intricate windings, 
the ruling sentiments and sensations 
of those who come under her anatomi- 
eal scalpel. That she often exagger- 
ates the results of her dissection of the 
feelings, it would be folly to deny. But 
it is none the less true that her por- 
traits leave such an impression of 
faithfulness to nature and a profound 
knowledge of her subject that we are 
always forgetting how much of it is 
really due to the prodigious dexterity 
of the painter. As a matter of fact, 
her art has not the patient sincerity 
and honest objectivity of those early 
masters whom she professes so to ad- 
mire. It is impressionist, subjective; 
it does not pretend to express anything 
beyond personal emotions, while noting 
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the most fugitive shades of these, and 
working them up to their highest re- 
finements. M. Claude Monet is her 
favorite painter among the moderns, 
perhaps because of the striking simil- 
arity of their talents. 

The book which first made Mme. 
Marholm known beyond the Rhine was 
entitled ‘“‘La Livre des Femmes’—The 
Woman’s Book. The two editions 
published simultaneously in Germany 
and Norway in November, 1894, were 
exhausted before the end of the year; 
and the success of the work was fully 
justified by the interest of its con- 
tents, its keen wit and style of great 
vivacity, and the dash with which the 
author opened fire on the already- 
weakened positions of her mortal foes, 
the emancipated women of the North, 
whose example seemed to her to have 
called forth the most deplorable imi- 
tations in Germany. 

Yet it may be questioned whether she 
has fully carried out the program 
sketched in her preface. 

“It has been no part of my purpose,” 
she says, in the aforesaid introduction, 
“to offer any contribution to the study 
of woman’s intellectual life. What I 
have sought and desire to signalize in 
the six contemporary personalities here 
presented has been the proof of their 
feminine sensibility, making itself 
manifest in spite of obstacles, in spite 
of the artificial theories on which their 
lives have been built up, in spite of the 
very triumphs which have forged for 
them such heavy chains. They were 
all sick of that internal discord which 
is born of the woman-question—the dis- 
cord between an erring intelligence 
and the obscure claims of womanly in- 
stinct. Some of them have died of it.” 

Mme. Marholm is not commonly 
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‘thought to have carried out this re- 
markable program. Our own opinion 
is that one only of her portraits, and 
that the one which she has artfully 
reserved for the end of the volume, ful- 
fils all her promises and seems to have 
been created for the express purpose 
of illustrating her theories by a start- 
ling example. For the rest, they are 
so attractive and original in the pose 
chosen for them, and the finish of their 
details, that we can hardly find fault 
with an artist who charms us to such 
a degree. Yet we find ourselves some- 
what disposed to demur to her most 
sweeping conclusions, and not quite 
ready to execrate the ambitions of the 
modern woman, in unison with the 
voice of one so fitted to defend them. 

Three of the names which figure in 
“The Woman’s Book,” those of Mes- 
dames Skram, Edgren-Leffler and 
Egerton, are almost unknown among 
us. The latter—a spirit closely akin to 
that of Mme. Marholm, and convinced, 
like her, of the fundamental passivity 
of the woman’s part in life, and her 
exclusively maternal destiny—is begin- 
ning to have a certain renown in Eng- 
land. The three remaining heroines, 
Marie Bashkirtseff, the Duse, and Sonia 
Kowalewska, have had their fame 
sealed by the suffrages of France, and 
it is with the keenest interest that one 
reads the specially-brilliant pages de- 
voted to them. The first would seem 
to have had the flower of her sentimen- 
tal life withered prematurely by the 
disappointment of two loves—the first, 
wholly childish, the second, quite ar- 
tificial—of which the story is told in her 
celebrated memoirs. The second, who 
owes to Germany her immense fame 


in Europe, and even in her own coun-, 


try, has caused the woman of the fw 
ture to live, by anticipation, upon the 
stage—at least, so says Mme. Marholm, 
on whom the Duse’s creation of “Nora” 
has left an indelible impression. 

We shall dwell a little longer on the 
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third and last portrait, which is the 
masterpiece of Mme. Marholm’s book, 
and its most complete justification, be- 
ing by far the most ably conceived, and 
executed with a view to supporting the 
author’s theories. 

The tragic story of Sonia Kowalew- 
ska is not unknown to the readers of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes—having 
been reviewed in these pages by Mme. 
Arnéde Bariwe, in a very remarkable 
article, on May 15th, 1894. We are, 
indeed, fortunate in being able to com- 
pare the work on a common subject 
of two feminine pens, equally able and 
equally imbued with the special quali- 
ties belonging to the race of each wri- 
ter. The one, more methodical, more 
subtle, more wary, as the  cur- 
rent phrase has it, is probably nearer 
the truth, upon the whole, for the very 
reason that the writer is less familiar 
with the milieu in which Sonia lived. 
The other, more synthetic, more preoc- 
cupied with her theory, is, at once, 
more fascinating and more persuasive. 
But the two writers are alike in their 
strong good sense, and their common 
disdain for the excesses and exaggera- 
tions of Feminism. Their common 
heroine seems to have been created 
for the express purpose of rendering 
clear to the entire world the ideas 
which they agree to combat, though 
with unequal fervor. At least, Sonia 
Kowalewska did not stop half-way on 
the road to fame, like Marie Bashkirt- 
seff. She drank to the dregs the in- 
toxicating cup of gratified ambition. 
Her fame as a mathematician, abso- 
lutely exceptional for a woman, won 
her the homage of all intellectual Eu- 
rope; yet she died at forty at the very 
height of her splendid achievement, ex- 
hausted and in despair because what 
she called her desires were never grati- 
fied. She craved love for its own sake, 
not as the means of admission to a high- 
er social sphere, like her young com- 
patriot the artist of the “Meeting,” and 
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possibly also her personal friend and 
biographer, Mme. Edgren-Leffler, who 
became, by an aristocratic marriage 
near the close of her own life, Duchess 
of Cajanello. But let us review, as 
briefly as may be, the successive stages 
of the Kowalewska’s agitated career. 


The daughter of a Russian general, 
reared in an opulent and aristocratic 
home, Sonia was born into the life of 
the mind during those feverish years 
that followed the emancipation of the 
serfs and shook to its depths the soul 
of all the youth of Russia. The need 
for action, the longing for progress, 
which devoured those fiery young 
spirits, found expression sometimes in 
the wildest aberrations, sometimes by 
the abortive attempts of Nihilism. A 
gulf had been opened between the ideas 
of parents and those of their children. 
Tourgueneff has described in a memor- 
able novel certain episodes of this 
moral crisis. Sonia, determined to con- 
quer her own independence that she 
might go abroad and apply herself to 
her favorite studies, had recourse to a 
method not infrequently employed by 
her daring generation: that of a pre- 
tended marriage, which would ensure 
her emancipation without laying upon 
her the burden of new duties. She 
found a young student of good birth, 
Woldemar Kowalewsky, who accepted 
the self-effacing réle of her fictitious 
husband, and delivered from the yoke 
of domestic bondage both Sonia and 
her elder sister, Aniouta. The latter, 
who had a literary talent of her own, 
which she desired to develop in free- 
dom, got permission to follow the 
young couple in their adventurous 
start in life. It had been no easy 


matter, however, to obtain the consent 
of Gen. Kronkowsky to the marriage; 
and Sonia found no better way of van- 
quishing her father’s opposition than 
that of absenting herself one evening 
with Kowalewsky, and giving her fam- 
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ily to understand afterward that if she 
were not married there might be a 
flagrant scandal. After a wedding 
journey, in the course of which they 
paid a visit to the illustrious George 
Eliot, the young people settled down, 
first at Heidelberg, and later at Ber- 
lin. There, for four years, Sonia im- 
mersed herself in the study of mathe- 
matics, under the direction of the cele- 
brated Professor Weierstrass. It was 
a period of feverish and unremitting 
labor. The young student almost 
never went out, except to visit her hus- 
band Woldemar, who lived in quite 
another quarter of the town. 

“Timid and inexperienced,” says 
Mme. Marholm, “these young women” 
(the two sisters) “were ill-lodged, ill- 
fed, and bullied and robbed by their 
servants. They gave themselves no 
pleasures or distractions of any kind, 
and Sonia sat at her work table from 
early morning till far into the night. 
She paused only to indulge in a rapid 
promenade up and down her chamber, 
talking aloud to herself—her brain in- 
cessantly at work. She was so abso- 
lutely unpractical that she could not 
even buy herself a gown without Wol- 
demar’s assistance; while he, wearying 
at last of his unrewarded service, end- 
ed by leaving Berlin, and living at a 
distance from his wife the greater part 
of the time.” 

In the spring of 1871 Sonia made a 
break in this austere existence for the 
purpose of going with her sister Ani- 
outa to Paris. The latter had conceived 
a romantic passion for an insurgent of 
the commune, who was in prison, and 
his life in danger. Gen. Kronkowsky 
was summoned to France, and took the 
entirely unexpected line (which, how- 
ever, shows what means Russian par- 
ents were ready to employ in order to 
come to an understanding with their 
children), of approving and even ad- 
miring the course of his eldest daugh- 
ter. He assisted the Parisian revolu- 
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tionist to escape and formally accepted 
him as a son-in-law. 

Sonia then resumed her studies, and 
mn 1874 she took her Doctor’s degree 
with extraordinary éclat at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen. Utterly exhausted 
by the strain to which her faculties had 
60 long been subjected, she went back 
to her native land to get, if possible, a 
little rest. She then had the misfor- 
tune to lose her father, and her pro- 
found grief brought together the hus- 
band and wife whose union for seven 
years had been a purely fictitious one. 
Sonia gave birth to a daughter, and 
there was one moment when it seemed 
as though her life might be about to 
assume a natural course. But the 
young pair committed the blunder of 
engaging in some of those very hazard- 
ous pecuniary speculations, which 
marked the revival of industry in Rus- 
sia. They were, for a short time, 
seemingly successful, but then came 
ruin, complete and irremediable. Wol- 
demar made an effort to support his 
family by teaching paleontology at 
Moscow—a branch of learning which 
he had pursued in Germany—engaged, 
however, at the same time, in one 
more wildly dangerous speculation, 
failed, and committed suicide. It was 
after this new cataclysm in her trou- 
bled existence that Sonia undertook to 
turn her renown as a scientist to ac- 
count by accepting the chair of mathe- 
matics in the new university at Stock- 
holm. 

It is at this point that Mme. Mar- 
holm, in anticipation of ber coming 
triumph, sharpens her pen to its keen- 
est point for the benefit of her adver- 
saries. She attributes all the woes 
which darkened the last years of 
Mme. Kowalewska to the uncongenial 
surroundings amid which her life had 
hitherto been passed. 

“At Stockholm,” she says, “the nar- 
rowest and most Philistine kind of 
woman’s-rights movement was in full 
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swing. Sonia had been drawn thither 
by the bait of a professorial chair, that 
the new movement might profit by the 
accession of so flattering a _ recruit. 
Mme. Kowalewska won all hearts by 
her frank and sympathetic manners and 
the charm of her Russian tempera- 
ment. Nevertheless, from semester to 
semester she felt herself less at ease 
among her icy surroundings, and the 
moment her duties were discharged 
she escaped to Russia, Italy, France 
or England. The dream of her life 
had been to teach in Paris.” 

Presently her courses began to be 
voted tiresome, and the success which 
had attended her advent in Stockholm 
sensibly diminished. At about the 
same time she became intimate with 
Mme. Edgren-Leffler, the foremost 
among the women writers of Sweden, 
and herself utterly weary of science, 
and feeling certain literary instincts 
and desires awakening within her, she 
made many a suggestion to her friend, 
which the latter welcomed and made 
use of in her own books. Later, she 
decided to bring out her thoughts over 
her own name, and so began the brief 
literary career which bears witness to 
the many-sided aptitude of her extra- 
ordinary mind. She wrote the recollec- 
tions of her own youth under the title 
of “The Sisters Rajewsky,” and, sub- 
sequently, a very able novel, called 
“Vera Woronzoff,” of which the heroine 
is a young Nihilist. Finally, she be- 
gan a book with the ominous title of 
“Vae Victis,” which remained unfin- 
ished at the time of her death. 

It was during these years of almost 
complete moral solitude, that she felt 
stirring within her a passionate desire 
for the love which she had not tasted 
in marriage, nor even in a certain ro- 
mantic episode of her life upon which 
Mme. Marholm touches very lightly, 
and in a spirit of rather ironical dis- 
dain. 

Not long before her husband’s death, 
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when they were parted by their pecu- 
niary distresses, Mme. Kowalewska 
met in Paris a young Pole—“a revolu- 
tionist, a mathematician, a poet, with 
a soul as fiery as her own. At once 
they became deeply interested in one 
another. No one had ever understood 
Sonia as he did. No one had shown 
such sympathy with her moods, her 
thoughts, her dreams! They were al- 
most constantly together, and during 
their brief periods of separation they 
wrote long effusions to one another. 
They were both carried away by the 
notion that the human race was created 
in pairs, and that neither man nor 
woman is a complete being until he or 
she has found the supplementary half. 
Yet they did no more than talk end- 
lessly, wildly, while continually assur- 
ing one another that their union was 
impossible.” 

After this, Mme. Kowalewska con- 
ceived a species of passion for a cousin 
of the husband whom she had lost. But 
this faithful friend and honorable man, 
though quite ready to marry her, did 
not long satisfy the craving for affec- 
tion in her solitary heart. He had 
lived the free-and-easy life of a rich 
bachelor, and was at once too sceptical 
and too experienced. Sonia could not 
live without him, but neither could she 
make up her mind to marry him. And 
so, in spite of the great scientific vic- 
tory which she won in 1888, when she 
went to Paris to receive the Bordin 
prize from the Academy of Sciences, 
the highest mathematical prize which 
the institute bestows, and one never be- 
fore accorded to a woman—in spite of 
the splendid fame secured by this un- 
paralleled distinction, Mme. Kowalew- 
ska felt her spirits more oppressed each 
day. Mme. Marholm will have it that 
it was the residence at Stockholm, the 
miserable restraints imposed by the 
small cliques into which society is 


broken up in the metropolis of Femin- 
ism, and the disfavor with which her 
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sentimental aspirations were regarded 
by a narrow circle given over to gossip, 
which finally exhausted Mme. Kowal- 
ewska’s strength and relaxed the ten- 
sion of the vital spring within her. In 
the opinion of the extremely advanced 
“set” in the northern capital, she had 
come into the world to serve as an ex- 
ample and an incitement to her intel- 
lectual sisters. But now, by her ro- 
mantic airs and aspirations, she seemed 
ready to disown, in her full maturity, 
the principles of her youth. She was 
sent to Coventry by an offended co- 
terie. 

Mme. Marholm goes so far as to in- 
sist that the very looks of the people 
about her were torture to Sonia. Mme, 
Kowalewska herself was never pretty. 
That wonderfully-furnished head was 
too massive for her infantile frame. 
Her hair, cut short above a high, 
full forehead, her lucid, short-sighted 
eyes, of a greenish tint, made up an 
original and striking countenance, but 
one quite deficient in feminine grace. 
Moreover, at thirty even, she was ut- 
terly faded and worn out by overwork. 
She looked like an old woman, and 
though she now began to pay more at- 
tention to her dress than ever before, 
she had not a nice taste in those deli- 
cate matters. 

“Among the blond women of Swe- 
den, slender as the fir-trees of their 
own forests, her own personal appear- 
ance weighed upon her as it had never 
done in Russia or even in her beloved 
Paris. . .. She suffered in her sensi- 
tive soul from the acute consciousness 
that she was removed by an immeasur- 
able distance from the type of beauty 
so common about her and so absolutely 
sure of itself.” 

Returning in 1891 from a trip to 
Italy, Mme. Kowalewska felt herself 
peculiarly depressed, deserted and 
overpowered. She had experienced 
something similar before, in the course 
of the incessant journeyings to and fro, 
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to which she was impelled by internal 
restlessness and excitement. But this 
time “it seemed as though something 
had snapped within her. She had no 
spirit to meet the annoyances incident 
to the journey, such as changing car- 
riages amid tempests of rain and snow. 
The most trifling difficulties—changes 
of currency, or the absence of porters, 
took on colossal proportions in the eyes 
of the unprotected woman. Life 
seemed, for the moment, utterly worth- 
less. Ill, weak and weary, she exposed 
herself without thought to the inclem- 
ent winds and weather of the North. 
She was ill when she reached Stock- 
holm, and her lectures were advertised 
to commence immediately. She took a 
dangerous cold, and, in the high fever 
which marked the first stages of her ill- 
ness, she yielded to her longing for 
fresh air, and went out, in thin shoes 
and lightly clad, into the nipping air of 
a Scandinavian February. She was 
in the hands of a nurse who had been 
summoned at random, and a few days 
later she was dead.” 

And so, says Mme. Marholm, in her 
summing-up of the case, if Sonia never 
knew love she allowed the time for it 
to slip away while she was intent on 
the pursuit of that fame which she 
then thought would suffice for the 
cheer and illumination of her life. 
When she perceived her mistake, and 
began to yearn for the soft warmth 
of the fireside, it was too late. Her 
tragical destiny had to be accom- 
plished. Such is the moral drawn by 
the author of “The Woman’s Book.” 
If not always clearly pointed in the 
earlier portraits, it comes out in the 
concluding pages of the work with 
startling clearness—as_ impressively, 
not to say convincingly, as the eloquent 
advocate of a return to the natural in- 
stincts can ever have desired. 

ok of * oe oe * * 

In the course of this rapid review we 

have seemed, more than once, to detect 
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an impatient question hovering upon 
the lips of some reader of these 


portraits; he seems to say: These 
silhouettes of women, whether real 
or imaginary, make an _ interesting 


gallery, no doubt, but what is, after 
all, the positive character—what are 
the tenets of this new philosophy 
of the feminine, so lauded by the ad- 
mirers of Mme. Marholm? What is 
that ideal type of womanhood of whose 
advent and ascendency she dreams? 
It is a somewhat puzzling question, 
and one must search her entire works 
through to find the answer; for she 
herself has never taken the trouble 
to put it in a concise and concrete 
form. Yet is not the practical conclu- 
sion always the crucial point in the 
systems of reformers and the _ re- 
searches of moralists? 

For Mme. Marholm, the mission of 
woman is plainly maternity. This is 
what she means when she says that her 
sex is charged with the building of fu- 
ture generations. She has written 
some exquisite pages on the relation 
of the mother to her children—a rela- 
tion which she conceives as one of lovy- 
ing example far more than of formal 
precept:— 

“If a mother does not rise upon her 
children like the sun, suffusing them 
with a warmth which causes each tiny 
creature to expand with rapture under 
the all-comforting eye, the smile which 
beams like the first rays of the morn- 
ing, calling forth all that is good, vig- 
orous, joyous, wholesome, if a mother 
does not do this, she may have excel- 
lent qualities, and so may her child, 
but the latter will never be properly 
adapted to life. He is ill-governed, 
and he will govern himself ill, both in 
small things and in great. He will be 
an unsatisfied and an unsatisfying be- 
ing; openly brutal or excessively sub- 
dued. Even if he have the moral force 
himself to eliminate, at a later period, 
the melancholy and unwholesome va- 
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pors that were his childish inheritance, 
there will always be a thorn in his side; 
a sort of essential awkwardness will 
cling to him, due to the fact that his 
natural cravings were not satisfied in 
the season of full vigor and life-giving 
sunshine.” 

Mme. Marholm’s exalted conception 
of maternity is one that can be realized 
in marriage only—and the marriage of 
a pair that have loved but once. This 
is the healthful side of her work; that 
which tones her high colors to an agree- 
able harmony and excuses all her au- 
dacities. 

She earnestly advocates a_ return, 
wherever it is possible, to the very 
early marriages of our ancestors. From 
the sentimental point of view she 
maintains that the awakening of 
the woman in the child occurs 
much sooner than is commonly 
supposed. Often—far too often— 
parents allow to pass by unnoticed 
that period of a young girl’s transient 
but most brilliant blossoming which 
occurs at about seventeen. There fol- 
lows it, in many cases, a depression of 
the entire being, a languid indifference 
which Mme. Marholm describes with 
the most minute accuracy, but of which 
we are inclined to think that she exag- 
gerates both the frequency and the 
danger. “The years which follow that 
auroral flush of seventeen,” to quote 
her own words, “and which are, as a 
matter of fact, those during which a 
Woman usually marries, often find her 
with impaired health, both physical 
and moral.” And yet, even here, where 
Mme. Marholm comes out as the ener- 
getic advocate of precocious marriages, 
she makes, as it were, in spite of her- 
self, a reservation in favor of the thir- 
tieth year. “There was a time,” she 
says, “when girls viewed with a species 
of alarm the approach of the twentieth 
year. ‘Twenty years old!’ sighed mam- 
ma’s gossips, ‘and not married!’ But 
even they have become more tolerant 
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with time. ‘She'll soon be thirty,’ is 
what they whisper now; ‘she hasn’t 
much time to lose.’ The latter phrase 
has undoubtedly a sarcastic ring, but 
our author hastens to add: “There is, 
however, more sense, both physiologi- 
eal and psychological, than appears at 
first sight in this trite remark. The 
years between twenty and thirty are 
often years of lassitude. But for wom- 
en who do not become utterly faded 
and broken during that period, there 
often comes an elastic rebound about 
the thirtieth year.” And again, apropos 
of Mme. Kowalewska: 

“The women who have it in them 
to become the very best of our time, 
are those valiant souls who are in no 
hurry to fulfil their feminine destiny, 
and who have often been hampered in 
their more girlish years by duties more 
pressing éven than that of becoming, 
in due time, first wives and then moth- 
ers.” 

We are thus compelled to recognize 
that the avowed foe of Feminism 
often betrays an irrepressible prefer- 
ence for the cultivated woman—nay, 
wonder of wonders!—even for the liter- 
ary woman, provided that she shakes 
off the yoke of literature while there 
is yet time, that is to say, at about 
thirty, and flings herself into the arms 
of the healthy masculine creature, who 
comes with the offer of his love to save 
her from herself and make of her a 
true woman, instead of a book-making 
machine. Such is the history of all the 
heroines of Mme. Marholm’s novels. 
They are almost without exception lec- 
turers, journalists or professors, who 
find, after ten years or so of a miser- 
able half life, the lover who causes 
them to forget all the bitter experi- 
ences and vain ambitions of the past. 
Mme. Marholm may have known these 
emotions in her own person; she has, 
undoubtedly, seen more than one in- 
stance of them among the heroines of 
Scandinavian Feminism. Mesdames 
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Edgren, Strandberg and Skram have 
all followed the same course, with only 
slight divergencies. Truth compels us 
to admit that one or two of them had 
to abandon a first husband on the road 
to happiness, but no such circumstance 
is ever introduced into Mme. Mar- 
holm’s imaginary sketches. 

The conclusion is that the modern 
woman attains her true ideal when, 
after years of intellectual culture and 
useful activity, she finds a husband be- 
fore it is quite too late. The husband in 
question will be, preferably, strong, 
blond, a sportsman and a _ farmer. 
Almost all our author’s ideal heroes 
are of this type. If, on the contrary, 
the desirable mate fails to appear or 
appears too late, or if the woman has 
the germs of disease in her mental or- 
ganization, her faculties will become 
completely unsettled. Such an one, if 
you will, was Sonia Kowalewska, who 
inspires Mme. Marholm with equal ad- 
miration for her splendid gifts, and 
pity for her sorrowful fate. 

Now it is evident that, in elaborating 
this conception of the destiny most de- 
sirable for a woman, Mme. Marholm is 
furnishing weapons against herself. 
The rock on which the cut-and-dried 
system always splits is that of falling 
into the very errors which it assumes 
to reform. If we ourselves had the 
honor to hold a high command in the 
Feministic army, so far from loading 
Mme. Marholm with anathemas, re- 
jecting her work as an offence against 
modesty and a glorification of the 
senses, or indulging in any such form 
of invective, we should simply address 
her as follows: 

“Young ladies, who have the good 
fortune to be happily married at seven- 
teen, are quite beside our purpose and 
far removed from our sphere of action. 
We envy their destiny, but we leave it 
altogether out of account, since the end 
and aim of the movement we have in- 
augurated is precisely to assist those 
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who are debarred from marriage, and 
who have not found happiness. As 
for your belovéd heroine who re- 
nounces the literary life at about thirty 
to devote herself to family duties, what 
is she, even in your portraits, but a 
Feminist who has been trained to be 
independent of man, who is enabled 
by the very fact of that independence 
to wait patiently until her heart’s true 
choice makes his appearance,and who 
owes, indisputably, to her intellectual 
superiority, a part of the attraction 
which ensures her final triumph? 

“We can desire nothing better than 
that all women, whatsoever, might be 
able to range themselves in one or other 
of the two classes, whose destiny you 
approve.” 

M. Bebel, with the dauntless opti- 
mism which marks him as the heir of 
all the great Utopians of the past, 
would probably add: 

“You reserve your full approbation, 
madam, for a few highly-privileged 
beings. Would that all women might 
resemble these in accomplishments, ex- 
perience, and fine qualities of heart, 
and that from their seventeenth year 
onward, thanks to the miraculous or- 
ganization of our future society. Every 
one would thus be satisfied in the best 
of all possible socialistic worlds. Your 
arguments do not tell against me in the 
least, but only against a few Scandina- 
vian old maids, who have pushed to 
the point of absurdity that tendency 
toward emancipation which is founded 
upon a basis of economic fact—as all 
our theories of the future must be.” 

Another prominent socialistic writer, 
Mme. Anna Schapire, says, in sub- 
stance, that there are two careers now 
open to women: either they become 
wives and mothers and absorb them- 
selves wholly in domestic cares, or they 
must stifle the voice of nature and 
content themselves with a purely so- 
cial existence. “The first and most im- 
portant function of feminine emanci- 
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pation,” this writer goes on to say, 
“will be to unite these two factors, 
and thus achieve harmony by the high- 
est possible uevelopment of personal- 
ity.” 

Mme. Marholm would, perhaps, al- 
low these objections. Nobody in this 
fallen world is so entirely right that his 
adversaries are of necessity altogether 
wrong. Even she, as we have seen, 
contradicts herself now and then, and 
seems sometimes to be of Renan’s 
opinion that it is impossible to tell the 
whole truth without talking more or 
less upon both sides. 

If she would but make this trifling 
concession to her opponents she might 
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achieve, or at least deserve, a most en- 
viable renown: that of having effected 
that synthesis which we believe to be 
indispensable—a happy combination 
namely, of the intellectual development 
of the highly-trained modern woman 
with the simplicity of our serene grand- 
mothers. She would thus, while allow- 
ing their due place and play both to 
the instinct of choice and the maternal 
instinct, be preparing the way for the 
woman after her own heart; the wom- 
an who is first and foremost a mother, 
but a mother enlightened and fully 
equipped for her great task, which is 
nothing more nor less than the “build- 
ing’ of the generations to be. 
Ernest Sailliére. 





A CRUISE IN A TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER. 


I followed my hospitable host through 
a hole not quite two feet wide in the 
scanty deck and, descending a ladder, 
found myself in the tiny cabin. 

“There is your bed,” he said, point- 
ing to a narrow bunk, “and I will sleep 
on this locker. When you wish to 
wash, you will pull this handle and a 
basin will fall out of the side, and if 
you want anything you must shout for 
my servant.” 

I was being received as a guest by 
the commander of H. M. 8S. —, a gal- 
lant craft which ranks as a torpedo- 
boat destroyer, shortly and officially 
known as at. b. d. It is wonderful 
what an air of comfort a naval officer 
can give to the most exiguous accom- 
modation, and the two or three pic- 
tures, the array of family photographs, 
the few books and the little nicknacks 
on the desk showed that even this 
place, which a country squire would 
consider indifferent lodgings for a re- 
triever, was the home of an English 
officer and gentleman. And, small as 


it is, he cannot claim the whole of it 
for himself and his traps. The rifles 
of his ship’s company are stowed in 
racks against the sides, and a trap door 
in the floor is labelled “Stores.” How- 
ever, after all, it is, perhaps, more 
roomy than were the cabins in the old 
gunboats of the Crimean War time, 
where a man of reasonable inches could 
only stand upright by putting his head 
through the scuttle in the deck above. 

“Now I will show you the wardroom, 
and then it will be nearly time to get 
under way.” 

Up to the deck, and then down an- 
other ladder into a very slightly bigger 
apartment, where there is a table at 
which all the officers take their meals. 

There are bunks round the sides 
where sleep the three subordinates—the 
sub-lieutenant, the engineer and the 
gunner. Every inch of space is util- 
ized, and here, at least, the old problem 
of putting a quart into a pint pot seems 
to have been practically solved. 

Having been made free of the offi- 























cers’ quarters, I am led to the bridge, 
where the twelve-pounder quick-firing 
gun is mounted, and the officer of the 
watch has his station. There is not 
much room for walking, and there are 
many pitfalls for an unwary stranger. 
Even when the ship is at rest it is a 
matter of no little difficulty to avoid 
tumbling down a scuttle, rapping one’s 
shins against some article of equip- 
ment, or coming to grief over a coil of 
rope. How any one can pick his steps 
from one end of the deck to another 
when the ship is knocking about in a 
sea-way must to me ever remain a mar- 
vel. 

“You see we have four funnels, and 
we call them Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. I must give them a lick of 
paint when we next have some time 
to spare in harbor.” 

Mark, indeed, evidently blisters more 
than the others, and will be none the 
worse for a little freshening up. 

Our torpedo-boat destroyer belongs 
to the Mediterranean squadron, which, 
in a Sardinian bay, weighed early this 
morning, and she has been left behind 
to bring on the mails. It is half-past 
eight A. M. (I ought to say one bell has 
just struck); we get up our anchor and 
plunge forward at sixteen knots. How 
the whole framework throbs and quiv- 
ers with the waking up of the engines, 
and what a white wave is churned as 
we thrust our bows into the sea! No- 
body who has not been on a torpedo- 
boat destroyer knows what the liveli- 
ness of a ship may be. Even in a flat 
calm the kick of the propellers, the vi- 
bration of the machinery are quite 
enough to make one feel that there is 
no stability left in the world, but when 
there is anything of what sailors call 
a “lop,” the added motion is only to be 
borne by the most case-hardened mari- 
ner, and very few men escape from 
much inward unhappiness, at any rate 
in the beginning of every cruise. I was 
most profoundly thankful that my 
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cruising in a torpedo-boat destroyer 
was done in the flattest of flat calms. 
It is a very curious thing, however, 
that the vibration of any ship is much 
greater at certain speeds than at 
others. For instance, when the — 
was moving at anything under ten 
knots the vibration was comparatively 
little; at eleven knots it became so 
great that one felt as if the whole 
framework must shake to pieces; at 
twelve knots and over it was again re- 
duced until nineteen knots was 
reached, when it once more became ex- 
cessive. Then, at twenty knots and 
over, there was little more motion than 
at the slowest speed. I need hardly 
say that, unless it was imperatively 
necessary, the —— was never called 
upon to steam at eleven or nineteen 
knots. 

By half-past ten we had overtaken 
the fleet, moving leisurely along at-nine 
knots, and the —— took her place at 
the head of the column of torpedo-boat 
destroyers which hovered on the flank 
of the stately battleships and cruisers. 
Then, for two hours, the Admiral 
played with the entire fleet. He 
formed the ships into one line, into two 
lines, into columns, into half columns. 
He collected them, he dispersed them, 
he made them take up every possible 
tactical formation, and the marvel was 
how simply and easily it all appeared 
to be done. A few flags fluttered out 
on the flagship, and immediately the 
leviathans responded to the order with- 
out the smallest fuss or hesitation. No 
other ships in the world increase and 
diminish their speed so often as do 
those of the British Navy. What nerve 
and judgment their commanders must 
have, what must be the rigid discipline 
and thorough efficiency among their 
engineers, when they so minutely pre- 
serve their stations under every vary- 
ing requirement, never treading upon 
the heels of the next ahead or getting 
in the way of the next astern! When 
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I said “no other ships in the world,” 
I did not except those belonging to the 
navies of other Powers, for it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that our 
fleet constantly performs tactical ma- 
noeuvres which are never attempted by 
any other fleets that sail the seas. 

The full power and the possible 
weaknesses of torpedo craft in battle 
are still matters of uncertainty, and 
tactical experiments are constantly be- 
ing made, on the result of which some 
definite ideas may be founded as to 
the best means of attack on their part, 
and defence against that attack by 
battleships and cruisers. Orders had 
been given for one of these experi- 
ments by the Admiral, and it was to be 
carried out during the night. The flo- 
tilla of four torpedo-boat destroyers 
was to part company about six in the 
evening, and steam about forty miles. 
They were told that at ten P.M. the 
squadron, steering a course between 
E. N. E. and 8.8. E., would be within 
twenty miles of a certain latitude and 
longitude. Between 11 P. M. and 2 A. 
M. on the following day the torpedo- 
boat destroyers were to endeavor to 
find the squadron, and their command- 
ers were to arrange among themselves 
a plan of action for attaining this ob- 
ject. Now these orders presented a 
sufficiently difficult problem to the offi- 
cers commanding the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers; they represented in their de- 
tails the probable task that would fall 
to torpedo craft stealing out from a 
blockaded port, and trying, with a view 
to subsequent action, to get into touch 
with the main fleet of the blockaders, 
of whose whereabouts only a very 
vague indication was available. The 
application of such a problem to our 
Mediterranean fleet is very evident. I 
was fortunate in being present when 
a serious attempt was made to find a 
solution for it on paper, and in seeing 
the paper solution put into practical 
form. I shall not weary any one who 


may read this by going over the influ- 
ence of each point that had to be con- 
sidered, the rates of speed, the calcu- 
lation of distances, the radius within 
which the possible starting-point of the 
squadron was to be found, etc., etc., 
nor shall I enlarge upon the close study 
of these points which occupied the sen- 
ior officer, armed with charts, com- 
passes, parallel rulers, and other 
weapons, for three long hours in our 
little wardroom. Let me tell of the 
actual conditions of the night’s work. 
All lights were to be extinguished in 
the squadron; even navigating lights 
were not to be used. On each ship only 
one shielded lantern was permitted, 
showing right astern, so that all might 
keep their stations in column. The 
squadron would then be a collection of 
shadowy objects moving over the sea, 
on which nothing could attract the eye 
except the occasional reflection thrown 
by the engine-room furnaces on mast 
or funnel through the hatchways. On 
the torpedo-boat destroyers, also, no 
lights were to be visible. Clear as the 
weather was there was no moon, and 
lying low in the water it was doubtful 
whether the sharpest look-out could 
have detected one of the little craft at 
half a mile distance. To a landsman it 
seemed almost equally impossible that 
the torpedo-boat destroyers could find 
the position of the battleships, or that 
the battleships could detect the stealthy 
approach of the torpedo-boat destroyers. 
But by constant training the eyes of 
sailors have become like those of cats. 
They have acquired a marvellous fac- 
ulty for seeing in the dark, and on H. 
M. S. —, at any rate, there was no 
hesitation in plunging forward at tre- 
mendous speed, trusting only to nerve 
and vigilance for carrying out its du- 
ties and avoiding the common dangers 
of the sea. 

The plan of action adopted by the 
torpedo-boat destroyers was to divide 
the great forty-mile half-circle, within 




















which calculation had shown that the 
fleet would be found, into several sec- 
tors, each of which was taken for ex- 
amination by one torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer, and there was perfect confi- 
dence that one or other of the flotilla 
would be sucessful in its search. 


I daresay very few people, indeed, 
who are not sailors, have stood at night 
on the bridge of a vessel while it is 
rushing through the water at twenty- 
four or twenty-five knots; when there 
is no spark of light anywhere to be 
seen except the dim and shaded lantern 
in the little recess that shelters the 
chart and signal-book; when looking 
aft, there is the long, black deck, with 
its funnels spouting the trail of smoke 
that marks how all the engines are 
working at highest pressure, and, look- 
ing ahead, there seems nothing but im- 
penetrable darkness. I can only say 
that such a situation is not without 
excitement, and that a man may go far 
before he finds himself thrilled by such 
novel and acute sensations. Our search 
has begun at last, and we are speeding 
to the distant portion of the sea which 
we are to patrol. Still, even now we 
may fall in with the squadron, and 
eager eyes are peering into the sur- 
rounding gloom. The sky is clear and 
starlit. But there is a haze on the sur- 
face of the sea that irksomely limits 
our horizon. There is little hope that 
we could distinguish anything more 
than half a mile from us, and, indeed, 
even that would be doubtful. Our 
greatest danger is that of flame and 
sparks rising from the funnels. Such 
a glow would be visible for a very long 
distance, and would effectually betray 
us, but this danger is minimized by 
very careful stoking and the watchful 
control of our engineer. Of our four 
funnels Matthew was the only one 
that misconducted itself once or twice, 
and lighted up the night with a burst of 
lurid flame, but the misconduct was 
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only momentary and was quickly cor- 
rected. 

Of course we did not persevere long 
in our lightning rush through the wa- 
ter. The Mediterranean itself would 
have been all too small for our course, 
and a very high rate of speed means 
such a depletion of the bunkers, that 
we should have had to fill up with in- 
different coal at some Italian port be- 
fore we could return to the stores of 
best Welsh at Malta. As soon as we 
arrived at our special cruising-ground 
speed was reduced to twelve knots, 
and the little ship began to quar- 
ter her allotted space of sea as a well- 
trained pointer quarters a field of tur- 
nips. Once we had a moment of ex- 
citement. A light was seen dimly 
through the haze, and our course was 
altered so as to observe it closer. But, 
from the direction in which it was 
moving and the speed that it main- 
tained, it was soon evident that it was 
only the navigating light of some 
peaceful ship; and we resumed our 
fruitless quest. 

Our quest was fruitless. As far as we 
were concerned, the fleet was not found 
at 2 A. M., and, if we had been engaged 
in the “real thing,” we should now at 
once have fallen back to a prearranged 
rendezvous. As it was, we turned 
our course towards the next port at 
which the fleet was to touch. If we 
were unlucky, however, the scheme of 
search as a whole had been perfectly 
successful. Two of the other torpedo- 
boat destroyers sighted the fleet and 
the required object was gained. 

Service in torpedo-boat destroyers is 
life, indeed. I have hinted that there is 
not much luxury on board, but officers 
and crew let that pass with a shrug. 
The lieutenants in command are men 
who still preserve the sublime audacity 
of youth, though it is tempered by the 
cool judgment and mature reflection 
that come from a sense of authority 
and responsibility. They are the salt 
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of our young naval officers. Hardy, 
untiring, masters of all the minutize 
of their profession, they are ready to 
undertake any enterprise, however dar- 
ing, and to extricate themselves from 
any difficulties, however apparently 
overwhelming. As one of them said 
to me: 

“The command is just the position 
for a young man who has not yet for- 
gotten his schoolboy tricks or lost his 
schoolboy spirit.” 

They are Captain Marryat’s heroes 
in the flesh—no longer the fools of their 
families, but highly educated, scientific 
gentlemen, who have still the lightest 
of hearts for any emergency and are 
hungry for honor at any hazard. 

The ship’s companies are all picked 
men; that is to say, they are picked for 
their special position. Each torpedo- 
boat destroyer is affiliated to a battle- 
ship, and all officers and men are borne 
on the books of that parent. Every 
man who does not suit the torpedo-boat 
destroyer, or who misconducts himself 
seriously, is returned to the larger 
world of the battleship, where there 
is every facility for keeping him in or- 
der. A torpedo-boat destroyer’s dis- 
cipline must be self-maintaining. It 
has no room for defaulters, and has, 
therefore, no room for offences. It ‘s 
impossible in a torpedo-boat destroyer 
that, at sea at any rate, everything 
shall be as spick and span as in a big 
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ship. How could such be the case when 
four squat funnels are pouring a con- 
tinuous shower of soot and cinders 
upon the deck, when every sp%ce is st 
confined that dress and person must 
inevitably be smeared with oil and dust 
at every turn, and shaving and wash- 
ing are only to be accomplished at dis- 
tant intervals with the greatest difficul- 
ty? Of course, in harbor the trimness 
and propriety of her Majesty’s ships of 
war are carefully preserved, and no- 
body, who then visits the smart and 
decorous little vessel, and sees the dap- 
per officers and clean, spruce seamen, 
would ever imagine that smartness and 
decorum must sometimes inevitably 
go into the background. As with per- 
sonal, appearance, so with the strict 
observances of naval etiquette. The 
realities of discipline are cherished 
most assiduously and observed most 
strictly, but, by force of circumstances, 
there is a laxity in some details of con- 
duct which would never pass in a bat- 
tleship or cruiser. The very polished 
people whose lot is cast in the big 
ships may look upon the personnel of 
torpedo craft as rough, uncouth dogs, 
who lead an uncouth life, but torpedo- 
boat destroyers have their own esprit 
de corps. Their men know their own 
value. They pride themselves on their 
rough work, and they make it a point 
of honor to maintain the character of 
British bluejackets afloat and ashore. 
C. Stein. 





SIN AND MERCY. 


(FROM THE PERSIAN.) 


Of sin remembered why should man complain? 
Why should it cause him more or less of pain? 
Knows not of mercy he who knows no sin, 
And, but for sin, all mercy would be vain. 


Temple Bar. 


H. G. Keene. 
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JOHN ENGLAND'S OUTGOING. 


XIV. 

! 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST IT- 
SELF. 

When John had asked of Penelope to 
make his peace with Parson that the 
hobby had not been ridden by him to 
London, he had supplied the cause for 
an interview which was to have far- 
reaching consequences. 

Penelope, rightly believing that Par- 
son would be greatly distressed to 
hear of his brother’s making the jour- 
ney to London on foot, good-naturedly 
determined to communicate with him 
in person before the hobby, for the 
time being stabled at York, should be 
sent back to Bucklands. With this ob- 
ject in view she rode to Bucklands, 
timing herself so as to arrive at that 
hospitable mansion at the dinner-hour. 

It was at this time, and after, the 
policy of Penelope to ignore the fact 
that she was indirectly to blame for 
the expulsion of John from his home, 
for had she not been deficient in a cer- 
tain quality, lacking which not all her 
possessions in gold commended her to 
John as an helpmeet for him, her penni- 
less cousin Alce would not have been 
preferred to her, and Bucklands would 
not at this time be a house divided 
against itself. 

The dinner was a woful ceremony, 
and Penelope, who had been curious 
rather than bodeful concerning what 
had come to be the state of affairs at 
Bucklands, midway in the meal wished 
herself otherwhere with an intensity 
that rarely marked her desires. 

At the table head sat, as usual, Jasper 
England, and to Penelope was assigned 
the place on his right hand. In the 
absence of company to meals this seat 
had always been occupied by John, 


and, Parson having shown no inclina- 
tion to act on a grim speech made by 
his father to the effect that he might 
now consider it his place, it had re- 
mained unoccupied since John’s leay- 
ing home, and Penelope, as the first 
person to take it since that unhappy 
event, spread a constraint which no 
one present seemed able to shake off. 

Dorothy, at the table foot, wore the 
face of a rejuvenated Melpomene, and 
Parson, on the right hand, had the pa- 
thetically strained look of one who has 
labored strenuously, and has labored 
in vain to evolve a piece of table-talk. 
Jowler, the while, the four-footed vale- 
tudinarian, who sat between Parson 
and George, and in whom the years 
had accentuated that perverseness 
which is the common characteristic of 
dogs and men, resented to young 
George that, with dismal faces on 
every side of him, he found himself too 
limp to pick a quarrel, and confined 
himself to eating what was put before 
him. 

The two lads at the other side of the 
table, fifteen-year-old twins, had 
evolved an ingenious method of com- 
munication which, while it rendered 
them always entertaining to one an- 
other, contributed nothing to the enter- 
tainment of others, consisting as it did 
of a series of scarcely visible move- 
ments of the ears, while the face re- 
mained entirely expressionless and im- 
mobile. 

A girl even less partial to gaiety thaa 
sunny-hearted Penelope might have 
found such a company numbing to the 
spirit. As for Penelope, she suc- 
cumbed as completely to the melan- 
choly which filled the room as did the 
furred and feathered creatures which, 
as usual, had distributed themselves in 
interstices and at chair-backs, and 
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which took the morsels solemnly and 


_ Sadly passed to them with expressions 


correspondingly solemn and sad, even 
Doxy, the spaniel, who was on her 
good behavior, out of sheer deference 
to the mood of the company refraining 
from blatant demonstrations of that 
fact, and carrying her tail in a manner 
which laid her open to the suspicion 
of being a maldemeanant. 

Happily the dinner came to an end, 
and, by an agreeable redistribution of 
the company, Penelope found herself 
téte-d-téte with Parson. 

Jasper England, as on the last occa- 
sion of Penelope’s visit, had desired 
his daughter to give him her company 
in the garden. He seemed to find a sol- 
ace in the little girl’s society, and cer- 
tainly a man in sore vexation of spirit 
could not have had a companion more 
tranquillizing than the damsel who 
footed it silently by this man’s side. 

The twins and George meanwhile 
had bounded in another direction with 
a war-whoop which was a vent to cere- 
bral excitement carried to a high pitch. 

Penelope, left alone with Parson, took 
a dog-whip from the table, and de- 
scribed a circle in the air with it which 
resulted in a resounding: crack. 

“Why, Penelope, did you that?’ she 
was asked in a tone of surprise. 

“Guess a little while, Parson,” she 
replied, drily, as she replaced the whip 
upon the table, then stood with her 
back to it, resting her hands on it, and 
looking at Parson. Her face was still 
aquiver with excitement, the reaction 
from the heavy mood into which she 
had been thrown during the meal just 
over. 

Parson gave his careful consideration 
to the point at issue; then regretfully 
came to the decision that Penelope had 
cracked that whip for the same reason 
that his three young brothers had gone 
war-whooping down the garden. 

“Yes, to be sure, Parson!” the girl 
said, answering the thought expressed 


in the solemn face. Then she added, 
with a portentous sneer: 

“I protest you all spoke together to- 
day at dinner, and all at once, and you 
was loudest, Parson.” 

“I am sensible I made a poor figure, 
Penelope,” Parson answered, apologeti- 
eally. 

“So, so.” 

These words said on a high, thin note 
completed Parson’s discomfiture. 

Penelope, still steadying her figure by 
hands placed behind her on the table, 
gazed before her with eyes held level. 
She was bewilderingly pretty, which 
fact did not help to set Parson at his 
ease. He said, clumsily: 

“TI do not, Penelope, pretend to be of 
the gentlemen who are completely wit- 
ty, humorous, and polite.” 

“Do not you, Parson?’ was said on 
the same high, thin note. 

“Indeed, Penelope, you are now un- 
kind,” was the simple speech which 
this evoked. 

Penelope at once came down from 
her altitudes, and said, with a burst of 
emotion: 

“Indeed, Parson, I never thought to 
meet with a reception so cool and mor- 
tifying as I to-day met with here.” 

“I have no doubt on’t,” Parson as- 
sented, employing curiously-bald phras- 
ing in his haste to answer a speech 
which seemed to call for an immediate 
comment. 

Penelope laughed aloud, disconcert- 
ing her companion greatly, then said, 
with an easy transition to the tone of 
ordinary conversation: 

“IT am come here to-day to tell you 
somewhat of John, Parson.” 

Parson’s manner expressed a lively 
interest not before manifested in it, 
and he explained: 

“Now, this is matter of the first im- 
portance. Why said you nothing of 
this before, Penelope? Is he arrived 
at London, do you know?” 

“Nay, that I do not,” was answered 
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petulantly; “and as for all that regards 
John being matter of the first impor- 
tance, you must excuse me not joining 
with you, Parson.” 

“I doubt he has offended you, Pene- 
lope,” Parson, with crowning artless- 
mess, replied. 

“O’ my conscience, he has not!” was 
the spirited exclamation which this 
called forth. 

“IT am glad of this,” Parson said, 
cheerfully, “and now I beg you will 
tell what ’tis you know of him.” 

“Why, then, ’tis this,” Penelope an- 
swered; “your hobby, Parson, is left 
at York, and John, who is going to Lon- 
don on foot, desired me to make his 
peace with you that ’twas not rode by 
him to London.” 

“This is ill news, Penelope,” Parson 
said, fairly staggered. “’Tis near two 
hundred miles to London.” 

Penelope tried to harden her heart, 
but failed, and said, kindly: 

“I hope I shall have better news 
against I see you next, Parson.” 

“When will that be?’ Parson said, 
quietly. 

Penelope smiled whimsically. John 
was willing to keep up a correspond- 
ence with her as the confidant of Alce, 
and Parson was willing to keep up 
communication with her as the corre- 
spondent of John. She might fairly, 
as a beauty and an heiress, have 
aspired to some admiration on her own 
account. As a matter of fact, so much 
was accorded to her, and so fancy-free 
was her heart, that it had in no way 
perturbed her to find herself supplanted 
with John by Alce. The case with Par- 
son was, however, different. 

It had heretofore amused Penelope to 
extend a condescending favor to Par- 
son, and while it now amused her, it 
did not amuse her in equal measure to 
find that his concern for his brother 
dwarfed everything and every one else, 
herself included; wherefore it was in a 
somewhat tart speech that she gave 
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him to understand that a prolonged pe- 
riod might pass before their meeting 
again. 

She then rode back whither she had 
come. 

The groom who accompanied her had 
difficulty in keeping at the regulation 
distance, for she rode at a pace which 
grew so slow that it became almost qui- 
escence. 

This thing had its reason, and its 
reason was that Penelope had lost all 
thought of riding in the dismay attend- 
ing the reflection that, whereas she de- 
sired exceedingly to see Parson soon 
again, in common pride she could not 
again obtrude herself upon him until 
she had again news from John. 

It was a feature, lovely or unlovely, 
as divers persons shall diversely judge, 
in the character of Penelope that in the 
case of the man to whom she gave her 
love she felt no more than common 
pride. 

When John should write again— 
she had last had news from him from 
Grantham—she would, she _ resolved, 
again be newsbearer to grave, plain- 
spoken Parson. You are to know that 
it was under these aspects of his per- 
sonality, aspects singular enough, taken 
in connection with his youth and deli- 
cate beauty of face, that Parson, on a 
sudden, was set at a vantage-point 
apart. 

“IT am come to believe that, if I should 
ever love a gentleman, Alce”—so Pene- 
lope of the full heart disburdened her- 
self to her cousin upon her home-return 
—“'twould be a gentleman exceeding 
grave.” 

“This is the law of contraries, Pene- 
lope,” Alce answered. “‘For me, I more 
admire lively gentlemen. You have a 
blushy color, Penelope” (this was added 
with a caress); “now tell me all.” 

Penelope did not tell Alce all, but she 
told her part. 

After that the two girls waited for 
the letter that was so long in coming. 
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A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. 


As the weeks became months, and the 
months years, in which Parson, as 
eldest son at Bucklands, found duties 
devolve on him which had heretofore 
devolved on John, a noticeable change 
in his appearance took place. 

The youthfulness of expression which 
had made him look, at two and twenty 
years of age, a seventeen-year-old lad, 
and which had in great measure been 
the result of the irresponsible position 
which he had held under his senior 
brother, naturally of a disposition as 
dominant as Parson’s disposition was 
compliant, gave way to an expression 
of high responsibility, which made him 
at four and twenty look fully his age. 

For the rest, his appointment to a 
curacy in a parish within riding dis- 
tance of his home gave Parson an im- 
portance there, which was the more 
willingly recognized that he looked no 
longer a boy. 

He had been curate for somewhat 


over a year, when Penelope decided : 


that he would have sufficiently con- 
quered the shyness common to young 
priests, and in his case the less likely 
to be absent that he was by nature 
diffident, not to be wholly put out of 
countenance by her appearing in his 
rustic congregation. 

On a kindly girlish track of thought, 
Penelope decided for the nonce to fore- 
go all frippery, and attired herself in 
a manner which she conceived would 
not render her conspicuous. 

The apparel chosen would certainly 
have made her look the least gaudy in 
a summer crowd upon Bridlington 
Quay, but it still set her on a plane 
apart among a village congregation, 
while her singular beauty drew all 
eyes to her, among them the eyes of 
As Penelope felt them turn on 
as to 


Parson. 
her, she lowered her head, so 
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bring nothing more embarrassing than 
what she judged to be a very sober 
headgear within the ken of Parson, to 
whose face she did not lift her eyes 
till he was midway in a sermon read 
in a voice of unbroken steadiness. 

It was a discourse very simple in 
matter and entirely conventional in 
form, the subject of it being ranged 
under three headings, which Parson 
dealt with severally at some length. 
A great earnestness in his face, and 
the remarkable beauty of his voice, 
made looking at him and listening to 
him at once edifying and pleasing in 
a high degree, and Penelope lost the 
sense of intrudership, and did not again 
experience it until, having waited for 
him in the little churchyard, she saw 
him coming towards her with a deeply- 
constrained look. 

Anticipating reproach, she said has- 
tily that a desire had seized her to hear 
him preach, and congratulated him on 
his sermon, which she described as “in- 
deed admirable,” adding her felicita- 
tions that he had stood so well the or- 
deal of preaching before a friend. 

“Was you not embarrassed at all, 
Parson?” she added. 

Parson allowed that a great fear was 
always upon him in preaching, which, 
with the utmost effort only, he could 
so externally master as to read stead- 
ily his sermon. 

“But of whom are you commonly 
afeard?’ Penelope asked, in perplex- 
ity. 

Parson’s answer caused the color for 
a moment to mantle her face, then she 
frankly expressed her surprise that, 
after having been in holy orders for 
above a year the sense of his insuffi- 
ciency should still oppress this would- 
be worthy preacher. 

“Did you not observe—me?”’ she 
asked, courageously determined to 
spare herself no humiliation in quest 
of the truth. 

Parson replied that he had noticed 
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her at the very outset, and had been 
concerned for his congregation; for, he 
added, with the simple candor that was 
a primary feature of his character, his 
listeners had not his cause for entire 
pre-occupation, and could not conse- 
quently overlook a presence with which 
he naturally had not after the first con- 
cerned himself. 

“Indeed you was, Parson, entirely 
at your ease in the church,” Penelope 
answered; “but there was in your face 
as you came towards me before, and 
there is now in it, what tells me that 
you have that to say which you fear to. 
I beg you will not stick to say any- 
thing.” 

Parson, thus encouraged, timorously 
requested that Penelope, if she elected 
to attend again his church, would don 
apparel less gaudy and fine, whereby 
she would be less the observed of all 
observers. 

Poor Penelope, who had made a sac- 
rifice at the altar of vanity, which had 
resulted in her having in her own eyes 
a very dowdy appearance, wes not able 
to contain her imdignation at Parson’s 
lack of appreciation of her efforts in 
this direction. 

“There is no satisfying you,” she ex- 
claimed, irately. “I was never in my 
life before so ungenteel a figure. Ay! 
you may look at me.” 

Parson looked at her, then, hand- 
somely conceding praise where praise 
was due, he said: 

“Tis true, there is less feather and 
fallal than usual, but, indeed, Pene- 
lope—”’ He paused. 

Penelope desired him to proceed. 

“My thought was, if I shall speak of 
it,” Parson continued, “that where high 
beauty adorns, even simple apparel 
takes fineness of appearance, and... 
walk a little” (the lady, thus instructed, 
walked a little). “Your dress is of 
whistling silk, Penelope.” 

Penelope’s expression cleared. If 
Parson had given her a lecture, he had 
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also, incidentally, paid her a compli- 
ment. She received many compli- 
ments, but so few from him that they 
Were very precious. Moreover, his 
phrasing was so different from that 
employed by other persons of her ac- 
quaintance, that his speeches im- 
pressed themselves upon her memory, 
and became, if not a joy forever, more 
lasting than the most pleasing speeches 
of other people. 

This conversation in the churchyard 
between the young pastor and the 
young gentlewoman had not failed to 
arrest some attention. 

Parson and Penelope were both at 
the disadvantage of having been moth- 
erless since childhood, the one having 
been brought up in a home in which 
the only gentlewoman had been young 
Dorothy, and the other having been 
brought up by an aged lady who, amid 
thickcoming infirmities, had given her 
young kinswoman almost entirely her 
own head. 

That the conventions should be 
largely ignored by such a_ couple, 
and that, friends and comrades from 
early childhood, they should, despite 
the fact that they were no longer child- 
ren, thus stand in long parley outside 
the church, was not, perhaps, a thing 
to be harshly condemned, but it was 
so emphatically a thing to be mildly 
wondered at that probably no one will 
learn with surprise that, while Parson 
and Penelope thus held colloquy, faces 
filled with mild wonder were turned in 
their direction. 

Some of these faces appeared at in- 
tervals over the wallflowered wall that 
bounded the churchyard; others were 
framed in passing by the wooden fret- 
work of the churchyard gate; those of 
little children moved to and fro from 
behind old tombstones and low bushes, 
while two very young gazers—a boy 
and a_ girl—open-eyed and _ open- 
mouthed, placed themselves in full evi- 
dence. 
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None of these persons, it was evident, 
felt scandalized. The faces of all of 
them alike expressed a tempered sur- 
prise. It was new to them to see in 
their midst anything so delighting to 
the eye as the picture made by the 
comely young pastor in earnest con- 
versation with the beautiful young 
lady. 

Only troth-plight could come of this, 
in the opinion of the adult onlookers, 
and acquainted, as most of them were, 
with the broad facts of the history of 
Parson and Penelope, they interpreted 
Penelope’s attending Parson’s church 
and lingering after the service to hold 
an al fresco conversation with him, as 
a plain announcement of a prospective 
match. 

That a young gentleman and young 
lady, neither of them possessed of a 
mother to act as the mistress of the 
ceremonies which precede matrimony 
in the ordinary course, should thus 
take matters into their own hands in 
no way surprised this village commu- 
nity, which, moreover, while quite un- 
aware of the etiquette by which queens 
propose to princes, deemed it a kindly 
act in an heiress to take the initiative 
in the case of one who, rumor had it, 
absolutely refused to derive pecuniary 
benefit from the disfavor into which 
his elder brother had fallen. 

While Parson, characteristically in- 
tent upon the subject immediately un- 
der consideration—Penelope’s silk, and 
the inadvisability of wearing raiment 
made of such material in a little coun- 
try church—noticed nothing of the 
gathering faces, Penelope, less concen- 
trated in thought, became suddenly 
conscious of the anomalous position in 
which she had placed herself. The 
faces that peered over the wallflowers, 
through the gate, from behind the 
tombstones and the bushes, together 
with those of the very young gazers 
hand in hand anear, became visible to 
her in the flash of a moment, and with 


a poignant regret for her indiscretion, 
she said, quickly and pettishly: 

“I never could abide rustical staring, 
Parson. Do not now go with me, but 
let me go alone. I promise you my silk 
shall never again whistle hereabout.” 

Which saying, Penelope sped thence. 

Parson looked after her no more dis- 
concerted than was natural, in view of 
the fact that he had often before seen 
her pettish. He reflected that she 
would probably soon again be her gen- 
ial self and honor him, if not in his 
church, elsewhere, with a glimpse of 
her society, enjoyed by him by the law 
of contraries, which, as Alce had point- 
ed out to Penelope, underlay the cir- 
cumstance that she enjoyed his society. 

Parson also—this is set down reluctant- 
ly, lest it be interpreted by some as 
redounding to his discredit—derived a 
pleasure from the prettiness of her at- 
tire, and his ear had never been offend- 
ed by what he termed the “whistling” 
of her silk until it had whistled on 
Sunday in his little church. 

While thus totally friendly to Pene- 
lope, Parson had never harbored a 
thought of love in connection with her. 
She was beautiful, brilliant and 
wealthy, and, while Parson so little 
consulted his mirror that he was quite 
unaware that he was fully as beauti- 
ful as was she, he so honestly and cor- 
rectly took the measure of himself in- 
tellectually that he accounted himself 
not clever at all, while knowing him- 
self to be wofully poor. Such a sense 
of the comical as he had would have 
been keenly tickled had any one sug- 
gested to him that he was a likely per- 
son to sue successfully where others 
had sued in vain, and he gratefully 
valued Penelope’s favor, with never a 
thought of wooing her. Up to this time 
he had never concerted a meeting with 
her, and he conceived that he should 
never find it necessary to do this. 

In that he was to find himself mis- 
taken. 
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XVI. 
PARSON ON THE ROAD TO LON- 
DON. 

Penelope was a keeper of her word, 
and, having promised Parson that her 
silk would not again “whistle” in his 
church and thereabout, she did not 
again present herself among his con- 
gregation. 

Parson experienced no regret on that 
score, but when, with the lapse of 
weeks and months, it became clear that 
Penelope had no intention of taking 
the initiative again in reference to a 
friendly meeting, he felt a loneliness 
at heart which he was entirely unable 
to account for, for he had many other 
friends and manifold occupations. 

If Parson had laid his case before 
any of those other friends, or had even 
laid it before any of the persons with 
whom he came into passing touch, the 
thought lies near that they could have 
helped him to an understanding of his 
plight, for when a man, exceedingly 
grave, finds his thoughts persistently 
gather around a beautiful young dam- 
sel of marked vivacity, there is a prob- 
lem presented that it needs no G2idipus 
to solve. 

Parson, far from guessing that he 
was in love with Penelope, formed the 
impression that, creature of habit as 
he was, it was needful to the rounding- 
off of his life for him to see at intervals 
not too distant. an esteemed friend, 
whom he had heretofore seen at such 
intervals. 

Accordingly he penned a _ letter to 
Penelope, in which he begged of her, 
when next in the neighborhood of 
Bucklands, to make a halt there and 
give a cheerful hour to her friends. 

Penelope was so little of a coquette 
that, on receiving that letter, she 
straightway rode to Bucklands. 

She arrived there at the hour of Jas- 
per England’s afternoon nap; Dorothy 
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received her, and for a time made con- 
versation, then accepted an invitation 
shrilled from the garden in the voice 
of George, who had found a belated 
autumn butterfly, and invited her in- 
spection of it. The twins were in 
York. 

Penelope was thus left with Parson, 
and to some it might seem that, as 
she was in love with him and he was 
in love with her, a cheerful hour would 
have ensued. Contrariwise, it did not. 

A marked cheerlessness in Penelope 
at once struck Parson, and he asked 
the cause of it. 

It had several causes, the chief among 
them being that Penelope had missed 
Parson in precisely the same way that 
he had missed her for months past, 
and a minor one among them being that 
she was troubled for Alece. She 
stated the minor cause, and did not 
state the chief one. 

Parson met her words by observing 
that, from what he had been in a posi- 
tion to hear, Mistress Alce’s life was 
become a round of pleasures. 

“That is very true,” Penelope replied, 
“and ’tis because my cousin’s heart is 
breaking that John neglects her.” 

Parson appeared unable to see the 
connection between a round of pleas- 
ures and a breaking heart. Penelope 
started upon an explanation, but, while 
she acquitted herself fairly well in the 
give and take of ordinary dialogue, she 
was not a fiuent reasoner, and, as 
usual, very soon found herself at the 
end of her Latin. 

She then made a hurried close with 
“ we young ladies,” which words, as 
was her custom, she supplemented with 
a hand-gesture. The one on this occa- 
sion used—one very pretty, but a little 
lacking in specific character—was in- 
tended to convey to Parson the idea 
that young ladies were all for paradox. 

As Parson only understood very sim- 
ple and lucid language proceeding from 
the mouth, Penelope’s hand-gesture and 
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fragmentary speech left him entirely 
mystified. 

The girl saw this, and with an indig- 
nant face, exclaimed: 

“Heart, Parson, while to us ladies 
half a word suffices to explain all puz- 
zles, you gentlemen must be talked to 
in folios before you are made to see 
what is plain as the way to parish 
church!” 

Having fired off this volley, Penelope 
walked up and down the room, trail- 
ing her riding skirt. She looked super- 
latively agitated, superlatively pretty, 
and a number of other things in a su- 
perlative degree. 

Parson, who was for the Fabian pol- 
icy, decided to bide her calming down, 
and then, on the question-and-answer 
system, to draw from her what she 
was manifestly desirous of imparting. 
He did ultimately elicit from her what, 
so far as he understood it, was a 
statement to the effect that young la- 
dies, when they seemed happy, were 
abysmally miserable. 

In a general way not markedly a 
logician, Parson, having reflected on 
that statement, drew from it the per- 
fectly-logical conclusion that the very 
unhappy-seeming young lady holding 
conversation with him was, in reality, 
in high, good spirits. He liked a less- 
paradoxical way of indicating the 
dominant mood, and, feeling less in 
touch with Penelope than usual, was 
silent for some moments. He then in- 
formed his visitor of his intention to 
directly visit his brother in London, 
adding: 

“It may be that when my brother 
shall hear that Mistress Alce would 
marry him that he will no longer be 
afraid to ask her hand, which else 
such a poor gentleman as he is—for he 
has not a penny more than sixty 
pounds a year, he has wrote to me— 
would not dare to do.” 

Penelope yawned several times in 
succession. 


“You are wonderfuily sleepy,” Parson 
said, sympathetically. 

“Your harping so on Jokn and Alce 
would make one sleepy who had slept 
a year without waking,” Penelope re- 
plied; yawned again, and added: “I beg 
you will have my horse brought round.” 

Parson docilely obeyed, and some min- 
utes later he was following with his 
eyes departing riders, and, for the first 
time in his life, felt strong envy. 

Parson had fallen a victim to the 
lover’s madness to the extent of envy- 
ing the groom who attended Penelope, 
late his companion through a cheerless 
hour, in which she had been in turn 
very doleful and very pettish, but 
through it all Penelope, the admired 
and desired of a whole countryside, 
who had responded to the invitation of 
mere Parson England. 

Mere Parson England clasped his 
temples. The choice expression “swell- 
head,” to denote overweening pride, 
was not, in his time, current English, 
but it was the feeling of a swollen 
head that made Parson England clasp 
his temples. Then, crying shame on 
himself for a coxcomb, that he should 
for a moment have dared to lay flat- 
tering unction to his soul by reason of 
the favor extended to him by a most 
generous young lady—Parson did not 
go to the length to which his brother 
had gone in terming Penelope a most 
generous “and amiable” young lady, 
for she had trounced him rather re- 
cently—he determined that the sooner 
he set out for London the better. Ac- 
cordingly he took with all speed possi- 
ble the needful steps to procure a 
leave of absence, and, having procured 
it, set out upon his journey. 

As Parson subsequently himself de- 
tailed the course followed by him upon 
this, his first, long journey—a course 
which it was, in after days, his habit 
to recommend as combining the mini- 
mum of unagreeable with the maxi- 
mum of economical—his first care had 














been to put a number of eggs, boiled 
hard, into his greatcoat pocket; then, 
mounting his hobby, his next attention 
had been to get into those roads where 
turnpikes were the fewest. For the 
rest, when experiencing the pangs of 
hunger, he had stopped under hedges 
where grass presented itself for his 
hobby and water for himself, and 
where, sitting down, he would refresh 
himself and his hobby together. 

There were persons about whose lips 
smiles crept when Parson set forth this 
course adopted by him upon his first 
journey to London, and there were 
other persons whose eyes grew dim. 
Of these others one was a gentlewom- 
an named Penelope, who, to her life’s 
end, could not away with the thought 
that, while she had had wealth galore, 
Parson had been fain to make hostel- 
ries of the hedges. 

This is, perhaps, the place in which 
to say that, though Parson’s wealth, 
upon setting out on that journey, had 
been small, it would have allowed of 
his travelling less in Brahmin fashion, 
if he had not conceived it to be his 
duty to have a reserve fund ever at 
hand to aid those whose need was 
greater than his; and you do not re- 
quire, perhaps, to be told that a young 
minister, sound in wind and limb, with 
a hobby to ride, with a greatcoat to 
wear, with hard-boiled eggs in his pock- 
et, and, withal, travelling through no 
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dry desert of Sahara, but through green 
England, rich in water-springs, was not 
the creature in direst need a hundred 
years ago. Givenso grateful a heart as 
was given to Parson, he was, in his own 
estimation, a creature so mightily priv- 
ileged that when the road was clear 
fore and aft he sang Yorkshire bal- 
lads. 

That was a piece of levity for which, 
on mid-journey, Parson was punished. 
Having left behind him Eaton-Socon, 
in a spell of happy abstractedness he 
rode on, singing the merry and perfect- 
ly-innocent but  distinctly-unclerical 
ballad, named “Mrs. Munns and I.” 
The first stanza of that ballad runs: 


I’ze heard it’s been the talk here, 
Last few weeks gone by, 

How lately came from Yorkshire 
Mrs. Munns and I. 

To take a shop, we here did stop, 
Our fortunes for to try, 

And seek for fame; no one can blame 
Dear Mrs. Munns and I. 


Parson had just sung that stanza 
with a brave Yorkshire burr, when he 
was brought to a sudden halt by the 
exclamation: 

“Hollo, Parson!” 

‘This lacked respect, as coming from 
a stranger, but how should a parson 
turned ballad-singer command respect? 

Parson England sang ballads no 
more. 

Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 


(To be concluded.) 





HAWTHORNE’S WARWICKSHIRE HAUNTS. 


If it were possible for a man to him- 
self decide upon the place of his birth, 
it is, I think, very probable that he 
would fix, especially if he were likely 
to be of a literary turn of mind and con- 
templative withai, upon some section 
of the country which had previousiy 
given birth to men and women of 


eminence in the varied departmeuts 
of English letters. 

Landor, doubtless, was glad to have 
been born the countryman of Shake- 
speare, and so Byron would have 
been, notwithstanding his disparaging 
remarks of the genius from whom ie 


undoubtedly drew much of his in- 
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spiration; and I am sure that Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, in spite of a certain 
ill-concealed dislike of sundry Eng- 
lishmen and things (notably the fat 
and comely and somewhat  over- 
dressed dowager, who, as she paraded 
the streets and adorned the ballroom, 
had not her counterpart in the land 
of the Stars and Stripes, where all 
the women were thin and angular), 
would have dearly loved to have beeu 
born in that classic little parcel of 
land from which sprang not only wat 
commanding illuminator of mankind, 
Shakespeare, but also the infinitely 
less, though still great lights, Dray- 
ton, Dugdale, Landor and George Eliot. 

In Hawthorne’s dealings with War- 
wickshire there is always apparent a 
soft and delicate little love of the 
shire quite worthy of the big-hearted- 
ness of the man; and no one, care- 
fully reading his descriptions of the 
scenery to be met with in village, 
hamlet, town, and city there, can for 
a moment doubt that while loving his 
native land with the faithful love of a 
true and patriotic soul, he yet had a 
generous and tender feeling for his 
“Old Home,” of which he almost re- 
garded himself a countryman, and in 
which, as his writing shows, he spent 
so many delightful hours and days. 

For myself, who was born within 
ten minutes’ walk of Hawthorne’s 
“nest of a place,” 10 Lansdowne Cir- 
cus, leading off the famous Holly 
Walk at Leamington, I can truly say 
that I am proud to be the countryman 
of the great men and women of let- 
ters whose genius has placed War- 
wickshire upon the highest literary 
pinnacle in the whole world. 

Not only do I know and can walk in 
the footsteps of these great magicians 
of the brain and pen who were native- 
grown, but I can follow in the wake 
of other eminent writers, such as 
Hawthorne, Washington Irving, and 
Scott, who have been attracted hither 
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by the magnetism of the native gen- 
ius; and to-day I will follow in the 
footsteps of Hawthorne, that gentle 
and delicate writer, who has always 
charmed me with the sawe charm as 
Washington Irving. I will go to his 
haunts, sit where he sat, see what he 
saw, and try to describe the some- 
what changed aspect of the scenes 
since he so felicitously described them. 

It is not surprising that Hawthorne, 
naturally of calm mind, and given to 
the admiration of the quieter scenes 
of human life, should have sought out 
for himself during his sojourn in EPng- 
land a dwelling-place so well suited 
to the contemplative side of his char- 
acter as the tranquil little town on 
the banks of the Leam, which draws 
its title from that willow-fringed 
stream called by Hawthorne “the 
laziest river in the world,” lazier even 
than the Concord of America. In 
Leamington, indeed, he found not 
only that calm and beauty which he 
so much desired, but he found types 
of scenery and character which he 
was able to make use of, and, in a 
sense, immortalize in his book. 

One of the most charming little 
walks in this delightful little town, 
poetically called by Hawthorne “The 
Midland Bethesda,” is that which 
leads to the “Lovers’ Walk,” at the 
top of the Campion Hills, erstwhile 
the Newbold Hills, in the extreme 
east of the town—a lovers’ walk now 
as it was when Hawthorne climbed 
the elevation. 

To a person of contemplative mind, 
who has an admiration for the tran- 
quil side of life, for sweet and health- 
ful breezes and the finest of scenic 
effects; who loves to go far from the 
madding crowd and yet within ear- 
shot of the voices issuing from small 
human throats—for the music of the 
children in bricked-in street and court 
floats along the air even in this se- 
questered spot—there is no more de- 











lightful retreat than the Lovers’ Walk 
in this part of “Leafy Warwickshire.” 

At the east end of the famous Holly 
Walk, where, in “Dombey and Son,” 
Mr. Carker first meets Edith Granger, 
and where the great gnarled patri- 
archal trees all seem touched with the 
spirit that Hawthorne loved—the 
spirit of Nature in its most rugged 
form—a winding pathway of buff 
gravel climbs the hill, skirts a pala- 
tial modern mansion on the south- 
east, immured like the wild dove 
amid beechen boughs, and, taking a 
short cut due east, brings the verita- 
ble Lovers’ Walk immediately into 
view. 

It is a short, well-grown coppice of 
beeches and oaks, extending in a de- 
vious course from south to north. A 
mossy green bank, where, on mid- 
summer nights, lovers lie heedless of 
coming rheumatism, slopes down to a 
tangled ditch, the home of the robin 
and the yellowhammer. Huge trees 
grow out of the pathway and serve 
as a cover to Jack, who can kiss his 
Jili as many times as he pleases in 
the walk, and a person coming in the 
opposite direction be none the wiser. 
It has all the seclusive charms of a 
country lane with none of a lane’s 
vehicular incommodings. No wonder 
Hawthorne loved it and wrote of it. 
Though but ten minutes’ distance from 
busy streets, it is a perfect haunt of na- 
ture and silence, where no sounds are 
heard but those of bird and beast and 
the music of the industrious bee on her 
honey-gathering errand. 

Moving northward along the Lovers’ 
Walk to the end of the coppice where 
the oak trees arch like a church porch, 
a series of five fields leads to the little 
village of Lillington. The scene from 
this point is exquisitely sylvan. Green- 
gold fields on either hand, red roofs, 
brown gables, and yellow rich ends in 
the Jlistance, give it a pastoral charm 
which delighted the heart of Haw- 
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thorne when ‘he sauntered through the 
scene, or sat to rest upon each one of 
the five rustic stiles on his way to the 
village church, the square stone tower 
of which can be seen from the north 
end of the coppice peeping up amid the 
lofty elms like the gray barbican of an 
ancient fortress. 

This delightful little parish church, 
seated upon an elevation overlooking 
the town of Leamington in a westerly 
direction, was always a favorite halt- 
ing-place for Hawthorne. It is barely 
two miles from “the nest of a place,” 
where he sojourned at Leamington, 
and is connected by ranks of mansions 
with the town itself, yet there is sucha 
sylvan old-world air about the church 
and graveyard as might belong to it 
only if it were planted far deeper than 
it is in the heart of nature. 

Hawthorne passed many agreeable 
hours in this restful vilage spot—rest- 
ful at any hour of the day and pictur- 
esque at night, with the screams of the 
peacock crying from the red-tiled roof 
of the Manor Farm a little way east of 
the church. That peacock is, I think, 
a new feature in the landscape; for, al- 
though in “Our Old Home” he dwells 
at length upon the charms of this 
Sweet Auburn of Warwickshire, I do 
not find that Hawthorne anywhere 
mentions the peacock, as he would have 
done had it been there, so intense a 
lover was he of Nature and her off- 
spring. 

But without its peacock—which adds 
color to the day and a voice to the 
night—there were many things to 
gratify the eye and woo the mind of the 
gentle-hearted American in the village 
of Lillington; its quaint cottages, its 
old-fashioned flower gardens, its chub- 
by-cheeked children, its wide women, 
its pretty church and graveyard and 
curious tombstones, and its happy-go- 
lucky peasant, who seemed as if next 
year would do for anything. And these 
charms are there still. Change is not 
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writ large upon the face of the village 
anywhere. 

It is true there are four or five 
thatched cottages which Hawthorne so 
much admired, and which he wrote 
about so prettily, that have gone the 
way of all “dab-and-wattle” and straw. 
And the trim box hedge in front of 
them, over which he cast curious 
glances into the interior of the tene- 
ments, is also gone, together with the 
oyster-shell beehives, representing the 
famous Warwick Castle, which he con- 
sidered were such pleasing works of art 
and industry. These have passed from 
the scene, and taken with them some 
of the quaintness of a former time; but 
much still remains of the Lillington of 
Hawthorne’s days—notably the church 
on the hill and the churchyard in which 
he loved to linger. 

The former is as he knew it—a sober, 
gray, stone building with a square lich- 
en-grown tower at the west end, whose 
dormer window-hole looks over Leam- 
ington, and on to the princely turrets of 
Warwick Castle, like a quiet eye sur- 
veying a beautiful landscape. There 
is a fine Norman doorway in the south 
chancel wall, on the west side of which 
is a now blocked opening which, from 
its size and shape, may have been a 
leper’s squint, and a beautiful three- 
light window illustrating the text:— 


Hungered and ye gave me meat, 
Thirsty and ye gave me drink, 
A stranger and ye took me in, 
Naked and ye clothed me, 

Sick and ye visited me, 

In prison and ye came to me. 


These quiet things, bringing a chast- 
ening influence to bear upon the mind, 
had their proper effect upon Haw- 
thorne. There was, indeed, a cloudless 
calm in his constitution which made it 
peculiarly receptive of aught pertain- 
ing to religious emblems, and the in- 
teriors of the gray village churches of 
Leafy Warwickshire were always a 


reverential joy to him. But the grave- 
yard of Lillington Church delighted 
him perhaps more than the inside of 
the edifice. Certainly in the warm, 
golden weather he was frequently there 
among the quaint stones, moralizing 
upon the varied aspect of life and the 
end that comes to all, and doubtless re- 
peating to himself the immemorial 
lines of Gray:— 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth 
e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour! 
The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave. : 


One tombstone in particular com- 
manded Hawthorne’s attention more 
than any of the others, fine monuments 
as some of them are. It remains to this 
day, and is the object of interest and 
curiosity to every visitor to that hal- 
lowed spot. No elaborately carved 
stone is this that stands on the north- 
east corner of the chancel wall; simply 
a plain gray headstone with plain let- 
tering, and nothing but its quaint in- 
scription to give it the dignity of an in- 
terest above any other monument 
there. The inscription seems to tell a 
tale of mundane sorrow well calculated 
to touch the curiosity, if not the heart, 
of many besides Hawthorne:— 


To the Memory of John Treen, 
Who died February 3rd, 1810, aged 77. 





I Poorly lived and Poorly died, 
Poorly was buried and no one cried. 


But, alas for the frailties and credu- 
lities of human nature! The unfortu- 
nate wight who enlists sympathy by 
the plaintive lines upon his headstone, 
would appear in the cold light of fact 
to be in no wise entitled to it. During 
his lifetime he was known as “Billy the 
Miser,” and presented a pitiable spec- 
tacle through the privations he will- 

















ingly -underwent. Upon his death it 
was discovered that he had amassed a 
considerable sum of money, and had no 
need either to live or die poor. The in- 
scription on his headstone, therefore, 
must be read ironically rather than 
sympathetically. It was doubtless the 
work of some friendly wag who knew 
the failings of him he commemorated 
in that curious couplet, which every- 
body reads, and which has found a 
place in many books of epitaphs. 

From this sylvan haunt of repose 
Hawthorne would, when on his home- 
ward way, pass the celebrated “Round 
Tree” which stands on the roadside a 
short distance from the church. Com- 
ing from a land of big trees, this um- 
brageous oak, considered as a tree, 
would not deeply interest him; but 
standing, as the tree is said to stand, 
upon the centre of England, where it is 
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known to have stood for at least five 
centuries, it became the king of trees to 
the nature-loving American. Of a truth 
itis a noble tree placed in a scene so 
sylvan as to make it unique, when but 
a stone’s-throw from the gay Parade 
at Leamington. 

Here Hawthorne lingered, for from 
here, looking northward, is a fine view 
of Lillington Church rising upon a 
green mound; from here, too, can be 
caught through the spreading green- 
wood a glimpse of the lush meads ex- 
tending from the Lovers’ Walk; and 
from this famous tree can be heard the 
screaming of the peacock on the par- 
sonage roof or the red tiles of the 
Manor Farm—adding a picturesque 
touch to a sylvan scene that never 
wearies, never grows old, never loses 
its charm. 

George Morlcy. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Higgins called 
their eldest son Ezra after his paternal 
grandfather. 

It never once occurred to them that 
he might be a poet, who would con- 
sider his Christian name as the earli- 
est burden laid upon him by an ad- 
verse fate. , 

In other matters (though I doubt if he 
would acknowledge it) fate did not 
treat him so shabbily. He came into 
the world well-made and healthy, with 
a deep chest and a broad fore- 
head. Although he had no fairy 
godmother, nor so much as a mor- 
tal one, since his parents belonged to 
“the Brethren,” and looked upon spon- 
sorship as a sin, he at least had a be- 
nevolent uncle who was willing to pay 
for his schooling. 


He was sent young to a first-rate 
grammar school, where he distin- 
guished himself at football (he had the 
true Cornishman’s love of it), and at 
the making of Latin verse. 

He was sixteen before he first tasted 
“the fun of Fate.” The benevolent 
uncle having died, leaving his money 
to his sons and daughters, Mr. Higgins 
decided that Ezra had better come 
home and “make himself useful” on the 
farm. The half dozen years which fol- 
lowed were the bitterest years of Ezra 
Higgins’s life. It was his lot to be a 
square peg in a round hole, and those 
who make light of the suffering of such 
pegs, who point out that there are 
worse things to endure than uncon- 
genial labor and the constant fret of 
secret and unsatisfied desires, only 
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show that they have never been called 
upon to make the best of either. 

Ezra did the work of a farm hand. 
His physical energies were more than 
satisfied; those of his intellect had no 
vent whatever. Burning the midnight 
dip is not compatible with getting up at 
‘half-past four in summer and half-past 
six in winter, and his father’s eye was 
always upon him. 

When he was one and twenty his 
father died. Before doing so he made 
Ezra promise to keep on the farm for 
another five years at least. It had been 
held by three generations of Higginses, 
the first of whom had christened it, 
not inappropriately, “Labor in Vain.” 

At this time Ezra was in love, and 
the prospect of marrying at once and 
being master in the old home was very 
attractive to him; therefore he prom- 
ised. 

He was married to Elisabeth Kely- 
nack as soon as might be after the fu- 
neral. 

Husband and wife made a good con- 
trast. Ezra was a tall, large-boned, 
heavily-built man, dark, yet florid, with 
a fine aquiline nose, a coarse mouth 
hidden by a thick moustache, and eyes 
which would have done credit to an 
Italian. Elisabeth was a small slip of a 
girl. Her skin was very white, and she 
had pale, reddish-colored hair streaked 
with yellow. Her features, her smile, 
her whole look and air had a singular 
delicacy and sweetness. She parted 
her hair and smoothed it down severely, 
but it persisted in crinkling (it had no 
chance to curl) above her ears and 
temples. When she smiled, faint 
dimples showed in her pale cheeks. Be- 
sides all this, she came of good “have- 
age,” and looked upon Ezra as the 
grandest man on earth. He in returr 
considered her “sweet as blossom.” 

It is not to be wondered at that his 
courting was a dream of bliss, and his 
married life at first a singularly happy 
one. He worked little less hard than 
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formerly, but be was his own master, 
and Elisabeth was his untiring help- 
meet. Also he had determined to ab 
low himself some pleasure, and on mar- 
ket days he would drive back from St. 
Pirans, bringing, among other things, a 
carefully-protected parcel of books 
from the town library. The library was 
a remarkably good one, and contained 
a fine collection of old plays. These and 
all the poetry he could get hold of Ezra 
devoured during evenings spent by the 
kitchen fire, while Elisabeth and her 
cousin Sage, who lived at Labor in 
Vain, and saved a servant’s wages, 
sewed silently. Later, after the women 
had gone to bed tired out by the long 
day’s work, he would go into a little 
room where he kept his writing-desk 
and his few books, and, unlocking a 
corner cupboard, take out a large-sized 
diary. But instead of a diary he wrote 
poetry. 

This was the best hour of his day. He 
was alone and the lonely house was 
very silent. Could Elisabeth have seen 
the visions with which he peopled it, 
she would have thought herself mar- 
ried to a madman. 

From a poet who followed the plough 
like Burns, a song of labor might well 
have been expected, or impressions of 
the rural life about him. Yet it is, I be- 
lieve, as a rule, the man of culture who 
delights to sing of ploughing and reap- 
ing, the charms of milkmaids and the 
flight of birds. The poetic mind turns 
instinctively to the little known, be- 
cause it can idealize it. Ezra’s fancy 
dwelt by choice on the romantic and 
the fantastic, and though his daily life 
of necessity influenced what he wrote, 
it did so without his knowledge. For 
instance, he never looked consciously at 
Sage, who was far prettier than most 
milkmaids, but women’s faces—fair, 
passionate, alluring—haunted his wak- 
ing dreams. 

Sometimes his wife would open her 
sleepy eyes in the old four-post bed up- 
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stairs, and listen in vain for his ap- 
proaching tread, then, growing wakeful, 
would fall a prey to the day’s cares and 
worries, to anxious forebodings about 
the hay crop, and the cow which was 
on the point of calving. Meanwhile 
Ezra defied fate in sonorous stanzas, 
or sent forth a “lyric cry.” These two 
who were man and wife, and shared so 
many daily hopes and disappointments, 
yet lived in different worlds, and one 
of them never even guessed it. Year 
after year the monotonous current of 
their lives had run on thus, when a 
small thing broke it and turned its 
course for ever. 

In summer-time there was often a 
lodger at Labor in Vain, and that year 
it was a young man from London who 
had friends among the artist colony at 
Polkerris. He was pleasant and friend- 
ly to Ezra, while secretly thinking him 
a rather bearish yokel, hardly worthy 
of such a sweet little wife. 

One day he chanced to tell his land- 
lord that he wrote articles for a weekly 
paper. For days Ezra suffered tor- 
ments of indecision. Finally his will 
was stronger than the diffidence which 
tortures all true artists. 

He went late one evening to Mr. 
Evans’s room. He held in his hand a 
few pages torn from the diary, and fas- 
tened together with a pin. He laid 
them down on the table before his 
astonished lodger. 

“Poetry,” he said, “I wrote it. Will 
you—” 

He could get no further. He hurried 
from the room, downstairs into the 
empty kitchen. 

He hated himself and he hated the 
young man who wrote articles. By 
some instinct he had taken him some 
of his shortest and least ambitious 
poems. Lines from them kept floating 
before his eyes, and made him sick 
with shame. 

It was a wild night and the strong 
west wind ran riot over croft and moor- 
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land, now exultant, now monotonously 
mournful. 

The kitchen-door opened, and Mr. 
Evans came quietly in. His face wore 
an odd expression. 

“Mr. Higgins,” he said, “you are a 
true poet, and true poets are rare at the 
best of times. I envy you more than I 
can say. Will you let me send ‘The 
Forsaken Mine’ to the paper I write 
for?” 

* * > * * a o 

It seemed to Ezra Higgins that a 
blank space of time followed that night 
and lasted till the morning on which he 
received a long-shaped envelope con- 
taining a proof, and saw himself in 
print for the first time. The extreme 
joy of that moment was in no wise 
spoilt for him by the editor’s politely- 
expressed regret that ‘he was not able 
to pay for poetry. 

After this Ezra’s life went on out- 
wardly much as before. Mr. Evans 
went back to London taking with him 
a selection from his landlord’s poems, 
some of which duly appeared in “Ap- 
preciations, political and literary.” 
Their author read them in its pages 
with an ever-lessening pleasure. 

Once, as an experiment, he read one 
of his own lyrics aloud to Elisabeth. 
When he had finished it she said noth- 
ing. He asked her what she thought of 
it; she opened her gray eyes wide. 

“Do you like it yourself, Ezra? I 
can’t make head or tail of it.” 

It was the first and last poem of his 
he ever read her. 

The old loathing of his circumstances 
and surroundings, which he had felt as 
a boy, rose up once more in Ezra Hig- 
gins, intermittent at first, then chronic, 
lurking always in the background of 
his mind, ready to seize on him the 
moment his thoughts were not forcibly 
turned in some other direction. The 
old devil of discontent had come back 
to him, and, as in the parable, had 
brought with it seven others worse 
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than itself. His wife’s love gave him 
little consolation. Of his real struggles, 
his real troubles, she knew nothing. 

Elisabeth, on her side, was painfully 
conscious that a barrier was growing 
up between them. She laid the blame 
of it on herself, for she thought it had 
begun when her baby girl (the only 
child she had ever had) died of croup 
at six weeks old, and she, seeing that 
her husband did not mourn it as she 
did, had reproached him as indifferent. 
She asked his pardon silently, in little 
Ways, many times, but Ezra did not 
understand or notice. He was not in 
the least angry with her, merely absent- 
minded. 

Neither was his religion of any help 
to him. All these years he had gone 
regularly to “meeting,” first with his 
father and then with Elisabeth. Had 
he lived in a Catholic country he would 
probably have been a devout man, in 
his youth at any rate. The Catholic 
ritual would have answered to an in- 
born need in his nature. Worship as 
conducted at the meeting-house in Ver- 
yan Church town left that need alto- 
gether unsatisfied; and Ezra, who was 
bound to feed it somehow, ended by 
adopting a religion of his own, which, 
unknown to him, bore a certain resem- 
blance to that of some medieval 
mystics. 

He had heard much of the scheme 
of salvation, predestination, reprobation 
—all these he rejected. He held that 
the Divine Spirit manifested itself 
throughout nature, and most of all in 
human nature. All systems of religion 
or philosophy, which strove to curb 
and deny the instincts of that nature, 
he held to be guilty of resistance to 
the Spirit of God. 

One day he got a jubilant note from 
Mr. Evans, enclosing a letter from the 
editor of the Cosmopolitan Review, 
who wrote that he would be pleased to 
publish Mr. Higgins’s poem “Falling 
Stars” in an early issue. “That will 
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stand you three guineas,” wrote Mr. 
Evans; and so, in due time, it did. 

Ezra spent the three shillings on a 
neckerchief for his wife, who, on re- 
ceiving it, ran away to cry over it. It 
would have been better if she had cried 
on Ezra’s shoulder. 

The three pounds Ezra locked up in 
his desk. Every night he took them 
out and looked at them. The first stir- 
rings of hope are often only an added 
heart-ache. They were so to him; 
nevertheless his mind was made up. 

In the summer of that year he wrote 
to his landlord, and gave notice to quit 
his farm at Michaelmas. Not till all 
the arrangements were made did he tell 
his wife what he had done. She had 
always been a submissive wife, and 
more than that a thoroughly loyal one, 
but she felt that she had been insulted 
by his silence. 

“And where be we goin’ to live to?” 
she asked, in a thin, cold voice. 

Ezra’s eyes flashed with excitement. 

“To London.” 

“And what be we goin’ to live on?” 

“Don’t you be afeard,” Ezra retorted, 
speaking broadly in his suppressed agi- 
tation, “you shall live as well as you 
live here.” 

He made a fresh resolve to keep his 
literary work a secret from her till it 
had brought him fame. 

Elisabeth had learnt in the last few 
years to feel much and say very little. 
She said little when the time came for 
flitting and she had to pack the few 
possessions she could take away with 
her. The incoming tenant had bought 
the furniture, and thereby the wrench 
of parting was made shorter for her 
and yet more bitter. 

Very early one morning, while Ezra 
still slept, she stepped out into the dew- 
drenched croft, and, sitting down on a 
lump of granite, looked about her. She 
was much too tired to stand. On her 
left lay gorse and bracken, a low, gray 
wall, and, beyond it, the open moorland 























edged by a rim of silvery, misty sea; 
on her right lay the empty fields—“our 
fields” her heart still called them—and 
the old bare, square, granite house. 
Tears blinded her eyes, but she choked 
them resolutely down. 

Suddenly the dull ache at her heart 
grew into an agonizing pain, a horrible 
oppression seized her; she had to fight 
for breath. She believed she was on 
the point of death, but the attack 
passed off, leaving her weak and sha- 
ken. She could think now, and she 
remembered that the doctor who had 
attended her when her baby was born 
had told her that she had a weak heart, 
and must try to avoid over-fatigue and 
over-excitement. After all, perhaps, 
Ezra was right, and she had worked 
too hard for her strength. 
as he said, she would have no outdoor 
work; she would sit and sew like a 
lady. 

* * * 

It was a September evening, chilly, 
for the wind was north, brilliant, be- 
cause even over London it had swept 
the sky clear. From the window of her 
new home—a bed sitting-room, high up 
at the back of a house in a street off 
the Vauxhall Bridge Road—Elisabeth 
could see the western sky as it turned 
from pale blue to glowing green. She 
had eaten her solitary evening meal, 
and had washed up the “cloam,” as in 
her mind she still called the plates and 
tea-cups. It was idle to sit by the win- 
dow doing nothing, but it saved lamp- 
oil. Ezra was out for the evening, and 
would not be back till late. The sol- 
emn light of the after-glow brightened 
her reddish hair, and spiritualized her 
pale face, emphasizing the blue shad- 
ows under her eyes and the faint hol- 
lows which broke the curve from cheek 
to chin that had once been so delicate- 
ly perfect. Some months of a seden- 
tary life had made her figure stouter 
and more matronly than of old, but 
girlhood still lingered in her face. 


*” * * * 
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She had lived for nearly a year in 
this dreary lodging, and though she 
rebelled against the dulness and con- 
finement of her new life, and suffered 
from its unwonted discomforts, and 
had drooped visibly in the close heat of 
a London August, she had known no 
actual hardship. Ezra had been forced 
to tell her that he hoped to make a live- 
lihood by writing. Beyond this bare 
fact he had told her nothing. She knew 
that they were living on their tiny capi- 
tal, and a dull anxiety oppressed her 
daily. Sometimes the abject, degraded 
poverty of the street haunted her like 
a ghastly presage. Would she and 
Ezra ever come to that?? 

Just now her cares were forgotten. 
It was a Thursday, market-day at St. 
Pirans, and, as she watched the sky 
above the huddled house-roofs, she 
could see herself and Ezra driving 
homewards, side by side, in their high 
two-wheeled cart, along a road on 
either side of which stretched gorse, 
and heather, and blackberry bushes, 
fold upon fold of wild waste land, with 
here and there a few hobbled sheep 
cropping the edges of it. Tall bracken 
nodded to them in the breeze as they 
rolled by. This was the season which 
the children called “ferny summer.” 
She could hear the sharp tap of the 
cob’s hoofs on the hard road, could 
feel the delicious freshness of the crisp 
air against her cheek. 

Suddenly the happy fancy vanished 
as a ray of gaslight streamed in at the 
open door. She looked up, wondering- 
ly. 

“What, Ezra, back already?’ 

Without speaking, Ezra shut the door 
behind him, and came and stood close 
before her. Some instinct made her 
rise to her feet. Her heart began to 
beat violently. 

“Lizzie,” said her husband, and his 
deep voice trembled slightly, “I have 
brought you home my first book, which 
has just been published. It will bring 
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us in money, and be the beginning of 
better days.” 

Elisabeth stretched out two shaking 
hands and caught his arm. 

“Oh, Ezra,” she said, “I might have 
trusted you. I haven’t been what I 
belonged to be.” 

He stooped and kissed her tenderly. 

“You’ve been a good wife to me al- 
Ways; no man ever had a better. I 
must go out again—I must. Light the 
lamp, and read my book by it. Here 
it is; take it.” 

Elisabeth’s fingers closed mechanical- 
ly on the book. She was too moved 
for ready speech. Before she had 
found words to express her bewildered 
pride and joy, Ezra had left her, call- 
ing out, “I’ll be back presently!” and 
had clattered down the stairs like a 
boy. 

Elisabeth lit the lamp, and washed 
her trembling hands, lest any oil might 
have rested on them. Then she sat 
down to the table, and fingered Hzra’s 
first book with awe and glad agitation. 
It was a small, long-shaped volume, 
bound in dark-green cloth. She opened 
it at random, and saw verses, in clear, 
delicate print, on the thick, rough- 
edged, cream-colored pages. 

“Tis poetry,” said Elisabeth, in a 
hushed voice. 

She was very fond of poetry, though 
she had failed once, unwittingly, to ap- 
preciate Ezra’s. She had even bought, 
out of her egg-money, Longfellow’s 
poems, and “A Thousand and one Gems 
of Poetry,” and the reading of them 
had been a lasting pleasure to her. No 
revelation of her husband’s powers 
could have impressed her with a deep- 
er reverence than this small volume, 
on the fly-leaf of which was printed in 
bold red lettering, “Gismondo, and 
other Poems, by Ezra Higgins.” The 


page turned of itself, and on the one 
beyond it she read, “To my wife; Blisa- 
beth.” 

She hardly understood the meaning 
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of a dedication, yet she needed no ex- 
planation of Ezra’s intention in writing 
those four words which made the book 
hers as well as his. Hot tears gathered 
under her eyelids, but she rubbed them 
away. This was no time for crying, 
and a drop might stain the page. It 
was her habit to begin at the beginning 
of any book, even a poetry book. Ezra’s 
book began with the ballad of Gismon- 
do of Rimini. Through the medium of 
Elizabethan literature, he had come 
under the spell of the Italian Renais- 
sance, its outburst of triumphant hu- 
manity, and its strange unhuman trag- 
edies. 

He had found the ideal hero of the 
Renaissance in Sigismondo Malatesta, 
tyrant of Rimini, soldier of fortune, 
patron of learning, and lover of the 
“divine Isotta,” and had made his life 
and love the subject of a ballad, full 
of force and beauty, admirable, on the 
whole, though unequal. It was the 
outcome of his own “new birth,” and 
he had put into it all the rebellion 
against a narrow life and a narrow 
creed which had been fostered by long 
repression, and was free to break forth 
at last. He had not hampered himself 
with historical accuracy. Of Isotta, 
the learned and strong-souled woman, 
whom her admirers called divine, he 
had made a woman strong only by vir- 
tue of her passion, divine only by vir- 
tue of her beauty, and its power over 
the passions of men. Gismondo he had 
unconsciously idealized. 

Elisabeth had never heard of these 
people, and regarding them as creations 
of her husband’s genius, was at first 
too much impressed to quite realize, 
much less criticise, what she read. 
When she read how the girl Isotta 
looked down from her window on the 
boy Gismondo, riding by in triumph, 
a conqueror already, and how their 
eyes met, and their hearts went out to 
one another, a strange delicious thrill 
gave quick response within her, mak- 














ing her turn pale and smile. At the 
point where Gismondo forced poison on 
his wife, Polissena, because her exist- 
ence was an offence to the woman he 
loved, Elisabeth shuddered, foreseeing 
the awful doom which must reward 
such guilt. But the doom was long 
delayed. Her eyes devoured the verses, 
which seemed to bite into her brain. 
They sang the triumph of love—earth- 
stained, sin-stained, blood-stained—and 
proclaimed it glorious and divine. They 
told how Gismondo, attacked by his 
enemies, having fought till no hore re- 
mained, took refuge with Isotta in the 
consecrated church he had built, not 
to the glory of God, but to the glory 
of her he loved, and died in her arms 
on the high altar steps, and the poet 
called upon mankind—pitiful, enslaved 
mankind, which, bound down by iron 
creeds, dies without having lived—to 
envy him his love and his death. 

Elisabeth read on and on, glancing 
through one poem after another with 
feverish haste. 

Meanwhile, through the gaslit streets, 
a happy man was coming home to her. 
Ezra had been down to the river. As 
he stood watching its steady flow, he 
had felt the restless excitement die 
down within him till his thoughts be- 
came lucid and calm. One thing in the 
past he looked back upon deepened the 
joy of those quiet moments. He had 
been a kind and faithful husband to 
Elisabeth. Also, he had not clouded 
her life with the shadow of his own 
miseries, struggles, and disappoint- 
ments; he had waited for the moment 
when he could come to her with his 
finished work in his hand. Again and 
again, on his way back, he thought of 
this and was glad. 

*” a * + * o * 

On reaching the threshold of the 
room which was his home, Ezra Hig- 
gins stood still. 

Elisabeth had not noticed his en- 
trance. She was sitting with her el- 
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bows on the table, and her hands 
placed so as to shield her eyes from the 
glare of the unshaded lamp. Was it 
possible, he thought, that she had been 
crying, crying over his book? 

“Lizzie,” he said, tenderly. 
zie!” 

There was a difference in the intona- 
tion of the two words, for before he 
uttered the second Elisabeth had stood 
up suddenly, turning towards him a 
white face, and eyes that had no tears 
in them, yet filled him with a vague 
dread. 

“Ezra,” she said, “I’ve read some of 
it, and I’m fo’ced to tell you that it’s 
a bad, wicked book, and ’tis a shame 
to me to think that you have written 
hg 

Her words came fluently, without 
hesitation. 

“You write about a man who was a 
murderer and an adulterer, and a wom- 
an that you’d never let me speak to— 
that I hope that you’d never let me 
speak to—and you make them out grand 
and noble instead of miserable sinners 
against the Almighty. And there’s 
worse than that in it—blasphemy.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
Ezra Higgins felt stunned. 

For ten long years his wife had sub- 
mitted to him in all things, unmurmur- 
ingly, unquestioningly. “Ezra knows 
best,” had been her formula. “I must 
know best,” had been his. It came to 
his aid now, and kept back his gather- 
ing wrath. 

“Lizzie,” he said, “it’s because you 
don’t understand it. You're talking 
nonsense.” 

Elisabeth’s eyes flamed. 

“Then I’ll talk sense for once! You’ve 
put my name in that book, so I’ve a 
share in it. You must choose between 
it and me. _ All these years I’ve be- 
lieved you to be an honest, God-fearin’, 
Christian man, and all the while you 
were acting a lie. If you are going to 
teach people that the more like we are 
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to the beasts that perish, the nearer we 
are to God—and that book teaches it-— 
I will go back to my own home. ’Tis 
all I can do.” 

“Lizzie, you can’t mean it!” He went 
nearer to her; she made a movement 
as if to push him from her. 

“Don’t come near me,” 
“you’ve broken my heart.” 

“How about mine?’ Ezra asked. 

Presently he said again, imploringly 
this time: 

“Lizzie, you can’t mean it?” 

She stood very still, and her face, 
which he could see only dimly, seemed 
to him as hard and pitiless as if it had 
been carved in stone. Then he turned 
away and left her. Yet his hand lin- 
gered on the door-handle, and he went 
downstairs very slowly. No voice 
called to him from the landing, “Ezra, 
come back!” 

Elisabeth had dropped into a chair. 
Ever since her husband last spoke she 
had been battling with a sense of faint- 
ness. Gradually it passed off; but her 
brain remained confused and _ bewil- 
dered. She had no recollection of what 
had taken place, only a vague feeling 
that some irreparable misfortune had 
come upon her. 

She heard a dull, loud sound—the 
shutting of the front door. Presently 
her eyes fell on the little green volume 
of poetry. Strength and memory were 
coming back to her. She remembered 
what had passed between her and 
Ezra; and, clearest of all, she remem- 
bered his face as she had last seen it— 
the face of a stricken man. Just before 
that he had spoken to her, but a sound 
like the roaring of the sea had p~event- 
ed the words from reaching her. He 
had not known that she could not hear 
them, could not answer them. She had 
driven him from her into the evil 
streets, where despair tempts men to 
death and worse than death. This 


she said; 


was Elisabeth’s last distinct thought. 
After this she had no time for thinking. 
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She put on a hat and threw a shawt 
round her. A minute later the street- 
door banged again, and Elisabeth stood 
on the pavement. 

Having reached the Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, she turned instinctively to the 
left. Elisabeth had a horror of Lon- 
don crossings, and the crossing at the 
end of the road, where the ’buses kept 
driving in and out of Victoria Station, 
was one she would never face. To- 
night she crossed it without a tremor. 
She turned the corner into Victoria 
Street. Here the pavement was much 
clearer, and she saw a figure which had 
some likeness to Ezra’s passing in and 
out under the gas-lamps. She began to 
run. Mercifully, no one stopped her. 
She fled as other panting, terrified hu- 
man creatures may have fled, over that 
very ground, toward the great Sanctu- 
ary. At the end of the street she stood 
still, clinging to a lamp-post. 

In the wide, dim space before her 
cab-lamps flashed and figures hurried 
to and fro. Elisabeth saw only Ezra’s 
face. She fled on. She was following 
by instinct the way most familiar to 
her. This was their every evening 
walk—her’s and Ezra’s—past the Abbey 
and the Houses of Parliament. Some- 
times they spent hours sitting in the 
little public garden close to the clock 
tower and facing the river. By the 
time she reached Abington Street she 
was nearly spent. She knew that her 
strength was failing, and a great terror 
seized her lest she might fall and be 
trodden under foot. She prayed that 
she might at least reach the garden, 
and realized suddenly that she was op- 
posite it. She darted across the road. 
She was at the gate, but the gate was 
locked. 

A slow step came along the pave- 
ment. Ezra had also thought of the 
garden as a place of escape from the 
restless movement of the street, and 
had forgotten that at that hour it 
would be shut. He was very tired. 














_As he neared the gate he saw a wom- 
an’s figure leaning against it, and the 
thought crossed his mind that she must 
be drunk. 

She raised her head, and tottered for- 
ward into the gaslight. 

“Lizzie!” he cried aloud, and stretched 
out his arms to her. 

A moment later they had closed on 
her, and were holding her fast. But 
she turned in his grasp, fighting, strug- 
gling for breath. A shudder ran 
through her; her whole body stiffened, 
and then relaxed. 

He thought she had fainted. 
death had taken away Elisabeth. 

* + * * * o * 

He stood looking up at the dark, tow- 
ering outline of the great Abbey. If 
he could only find refuge there, he and 
his burden! But no light shone through 
the windows; the gates were shut. He 
Was an outcast from the mercy of God, 
and she also, because of him. He 
walked along endless pavements. Faces 
gathered round him, laughing and 
staring curiously. Curse them! They 
should not see Elisabeth’s meek, still 


face. 
* * * * 


But 


Over and over again, in the long Oc- 
tober nights and days, when Ezra Hig- 
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gins lay delirious from meningitis, that 
terrible fancy came back to him, and 
he wandered through the gaslit streets 
with his dead wife in his arms. Thus, 
mercifully for him, it became after- 
wards almost as unreal a memory as 
other recollections of his delirium—a 
memory as of a ghastly dream. 

The little dark-green poetry-book at- 
tracted much notice, encouraging its 
publisher to treat Ezra generously; and 
as soon as the latter was strong enough 
Mr. Evans took him abroad. 

Since then Higgins, a sound man 
again, has made his mark; has found 
enthusiastic admirers; has earned a 
living and some fame. Critics have 
pointed out that there is a wide differ- 
ence of tone and tendency between the 
first and second volume of his collect- 
ed poems; the one breathing a spirit of 
defiant and stormy exultation, the other 
full of a clear-eyed and stoic courage, 
with an undercurrent of deep sadness. 

Never, since he raved of her in his 
delirium, has his wife’s name passed 
Ezra’s lips. “‘Kept close is not forgot- 
ten.” Upon his life will lie always the 
shadow of the night when Elisabeth 
died in his arms; but with the shadow 
there is light also, the light of her faith- 
ful and enduring love. 

Sidney Pickering. 
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BORN NOVEMBER 26, 1731; DIED APRIL 25, 1800, 


Centenaries are not infrequently 
teasing things. Tocount by tens and 
hundreds may be the easiest mode of 
reckoning the passage of time, but it 
carries with it nothing but an arith- 
metical significance. The true epochs 
of our stormy history do not syn- 
chronize with centuries. This may 
be quite true, and yet the orator or 
moralist who seeks to engage for a 


moment the ever-wandering attention 
of that miserably small fraction of his 
contemporaries who ever come within 
sound of his voice, or are likely to 
catch a glimpse of his printed page, 
cannot afford to let slip a single op- 
portunity of exciting even a factitious 
interest in the subject of his dis- 
course. To improve the occasion is a 
familiar and a respectable device. 
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The author of “The Task” has lain 
in his grave in St. Edmund’s Chapel 
in Dereham Church one _ hundred 
years this very month, yet how fresh, 
how human, is his memory. A hun- 
dred years may be but a bubble on 
the surface of the river of Time, but 
an insignificant moment in the history 
of the evolution of man and his des- 
tiny, yet it is usually amply sufficient 
to confer oblivion upon the individual 
mortal. Of the thousands of English- 
men who were buried on St. Mark’s 
Day 1800 what memory survives? 
Their children have followed them 
into the silent halls of death; there 
are none left to tell what manner of 
men they were, whether merry or 
grave, wise or foolish. Nor will biog- 
raphies, even in two octavo volumes, 
suffice to keep alive the memory of a 
man for one hundred years. Nothing 
can do this but the being actively 
concerned in and inextricably asso- 
ciated with events or discoveries of 
vast importance either world-wide or 
national, or the being endowed with 
that strange inexplicable something 
we call Genius, which enables a man 
of letters to give expression to him- 
self in a language which long outlasts 
the lips that uttered it. This latter is 
the reason why it has come about 
that Cowper’s name is as well known 
as Marlborough’s, and why Charles 
Lamb is as unforgettable as Arthur 
Duke of Wellington. 

The literary history of Cowper’s 
reputation is a strange one. Cowper 
was not only a pious poet; he was a 
Christian poet, and a Christian poet 
whose Christianity was no fanciful 
concoction, no dreamy aspiration, no 
pathetic stretching forth of blind 
hands into the void, no vague though 
passionate desire for Immortality, but 
a plain-spoken Bible religion. He be- 
lieved in the Word of God as made 
known to man in the canonical Scrip- 
tures. The melancholy fact that a 


constitutional madness (which in its 
first beginnings had no sort of con- 
nection with religion whatsoever) pre- 
vented him, save at too rare inter- 
vals, from enjoying the peace of God, 
in no way impaired the vitality of his 
faith, Dr. Newman was not quite 
sure whether Dr. Arnold was a Chris- 
tian, but both Newman and Arnold 
agreed that Cowper was one. 

This patent fact from the first se- 
cured Cowper a vogue. There are 
and always have been no inconsider- 
able number of quiet, God-fearing 
folk in the land who, when they take 
up a book, as they occasionally do, 
are not prepared to lay down their re- 
ligion, and who cannot bring them- 
selves, even when they are reading 
Shakespeare, altogether to forget that 
Sir John Falstaff and Sir Toby Belch 
had, or by a necessary presumption 
of literature must be taken to have 
had, immortal souls, and the thought 
saddens them. I am not defending 
these people, only asserting their ex- 
istence. Even Milton (about whose 
Christianity Mr. Gladstone had grave 
doubts) was not, like Cowper, sans 
peur et sans reproche. 1n pious Church 
of England circles Milton’s Republi- 
canism stood in his way, whilst it can 
hardly be denied that the suspicion of 
Arianism clings about his epic poetry, 
or that a flavor of Paganism is to be 
found adhering to his lyrical verses. 
Besides which, plain people like a 
more familiar strain than John Mil- 
ton’s. 

For some generations Cowper was 
the favorite poet of Protestant piety, 
not that there was anything in his 
vein of Quietism to repel the pious 
Roman Catholic, had such a one by 
any chance turned over his pages. 
Entirely free as Cowper is from af- 
fectation and pomposity (which so 
sadly mar the verse of Akenside, also 
a prime favorite in his day), beauti- 
fully sincere and nobly pathetic as 

















almost every line reveals him, we 
need not wonder that he should have 
stirred the hearts and kindled the en- 
thusiasm of many piously-nurtured 
minds brought up in homes where 
books were not too abundant. They 
were not much to be pitied, the young 
people who had Cowper for their fa- 
vorite poet. 

But it is, no doubt, a risky thing to 
be the pet poet of a class—risky, lI 
mean, for the reputation. If a poet’s 
work contains something that you 
greatly value for its own sake, quite 
apart from the Muse’s sake, you are 
apt to extol the poetry, not so much 
for its merit as for its message, and 
though, from a poetical point of view, 
the part you like the best may be the 
weakest of all the poet’s work, you 
do not care. You scribble “How true” 
in the margin, and learn the bit off by 
heart. We see this process very 
plainly in patriotic poetry. If lines of 
precisely equal literary merit with 
“The Absent-minded Beggar’ had 
been composed in exaltation of the 
forces raised by the Boers, they 
would have been denounced in a patri- 
otic press as poor stuff, unworthy 
even of the bad cause they espoused. 
There is nothing blameworthy in this. 
It is inevitable. And so it chanced 
with Cowper’s poetry: the least poeti- 
cal portions were praised the most, 
and its real merits were obscured. 
Time, which seldom permits stupidity 
to be permanent, has set this to 
rights. Cowper lost his vogue. Sir 
Walter and the Romantic School 
went trooping by to the sound of the 
fife and drum, Byron forced his for- 
bidden way into the most sheltered 
homes. Then Wordsworth slowly 
made himself felt; and was there not 
the rapture of Shelley, the magic of 
Keats? Who can wonder that for a 
while Cowper was voted slow? The 
Ouse ill bears comparison with the 
Rhine. The Recluse of Olney and 
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Weston was doomed to hibernate for 
a few decades. 

He could afford to wait better than 
most poets, for he had another string 
to his bow. In 1803 the ineffable Hay- 
ley, who, like many another shock- 
ingly bad poet, was a good friend, 
published a “Life and Letters of Cow- 
per” in four cumbrous volumes, to 
which he prefixed some superfluous 
remarks of his own on “Epistolary 
Writers.” Eleven years later the pri- 
vate correspondence of the poet was 
published in two volumes, by his 
kinsman Mr. Johnson. From _ these 
not largely-circulated books the judi- 
cious worldling had no difficulty in per- 
ceiving that the Cowper he had too 
lightly dismissed as a preaching poet 
was a prince of prose. 

No complete edition of Cowper’s let- 
ters appeared until 1836, but from 
that time forward his fame as a let- 
ter-writer, second to no one anywhere 
or at any time, has been firmly es- 
tablished. 

It was impossible for anyone with a 
tincture of taste and a heart of flesh 
to read Cowper’s letters without turn- 
ing to his poems, and when once this 
was done in a pure literary spirit, 
such as that, for example, which al- 
Ways animated the great French 
critic Sainte Beuve, Cowper’s reputa- 
tion as a genuine, truthful and inter- 
esting poet was re-established on an 
unassailable basis. 

Cowper’s natural equipment for a 
poetical career consisted of a delicate 
and playful humor, a taste exquis- 
itely refined and at the same time 
strangely shrewd, and a_ scholarly 
gift of versification. He was a shy 
gentleman with a pretty wit and a 
quick eye for the humors of society. 
He came of a strong Whiggish stock, 
and understood the British Constitu- 
tion a great deal better than Lord 
Salisbury seems to do. In the works 
of no other of our poets are to be 
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found manlier opinions, and in pone 
a loftier patriotism, combined though 
it was in his case with a passionate 
desire to see justice done to all man- 
kind. 

Unhappily, he inherited the seeds of 
insanity, which in early manhood 
took the form of a suicidal mania. In 
1763, whilst living in chambers in the 
Temple, he made a desperate attempt 
upon his own life, and was removed 
to an asylum, where he remained a 
year. Ten years later he made an- 
other equally determined attempt to 
destroy himself. The last years of 
his life were spent under the shadow 
of an impenetrable gloom. Men who 
hate dogmatic religion have tried to 
make us believe that Cowper’s misery 
was due to his religion, but, so far 
from that being the case, to any im- 
partial person who reads Cowper’s 
letters it is plain that, though the 
poet’s insanity colored his_ religion, 
and created the delusion that he in- 
dividually was condemned to live out- 
side the promises of God, it was just 
because he believed so firmly in the 
love of God for the rest of the world 
that he was able to preserve so long 
and so marvellously the delightful 
natural affectionateness of his dispo- 
sition. Cowper’s religion, shrouded 
and distorted as his madness made it, 
was his best friend, for it kept his 
humanity alive— 


He bore no less a loving face because 
so broken-hearted. 
The Leisure Hour. 


To give extracts from Cowper 
would indeed be superfluous, but if 
any reader is disposed to think lightly 
of Cowper’s poetry let him reffesh 
his memory of it by reading from 
“Hope” the eighty lines beginning 
at 


“Adieu,” Vinosa cries, and yet he sips 
The purple bumper trembling at his 
lips. 


This done, let him read the first six 
hundred lines (they are but short 
ones) of “Conversation;” then lines 
144 to 209 of “The Sofa;” afterwards 
the glorious lines from the ‘“Time- 
Piece,” beginning 


England, with all thy faults I love 
thee still, 


and ending 


Oh, rise some other such, 

Or all that we have left is empty talk 

Of old achievements, and despair of 
new. 


The whole of the famous “Winter 
Morning Walk” can be read with 
positive delight and exhilaration, but 
if shorter poems need citation, “Boa- 
dicea,” “Toll for the Brave,” and the 
“Lines to Mary,” are among the mas- 
terpieces of British verse. ‘The 
Poplar Field” is not perhaps so well 
kuown. I need say no more. 

Augustine Birrell. 
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A BOER BATTLE SONG. 


(The following song, written to inspirit the Boers in battle, was picked 
up on the battlefield of Green Hill.) 


OP, AFRICANDER, OP! 
(COMMANDO-LIED.) 
Wi13zeE: ‘‘Grootvader’s klok”’ (‘*Grandfather’s Clock.’’) 


Gij zijt bedreigd aan alle kant, 
Op, Afrikaners, op! 
De Britsche Leeuw begeert uw land, 
Op, Afrikaners, op! 
Ja op met wapens in de hand, 
Bevrijdend Afrik’s rotzig strand 
Van den gehaten dwingeland. 
Op, Afrikaners, op! 





Koor: 


Wel honderd jaar van lijden reeds, 
Bom! Bom! Bom! Bom! 

En vijftig jaar van strijden reeds, 
Bom! Bom! Bom! Bom! 

Nu let, en zich de heil van Onzen Heer 
En Afrikaners, op! 

{ 

Snelt Oostwaarts naar Majuba’s kruin, 
Op, Afrikaners, op! 

Zet Natal’s hoofdstad dan in puin, 
Op, Afrikaners, op! 

Snelt voort ook over berg en duin, 

Neemt al de grond van Afrik’s Tuin, 

En siert met D’Urbans loof uw kruin, 
Op, Afrikaners, op! 


En wordt gij uit het West gerand, 
Op, Afrikaners, op! 
Of wel van huit Mashonaland, 
Op, Afrikaners, op! 
Maakt u Rhodesia ten buit, 
En jaagt elk Jingo-in de schuit, 
Of sems wel bij Eygpte uit. 
Op, Afrikaners, op! 


Ja waar er Afrikaners zijn, 
Op, Afrikaners, op! 


at ear ramets 
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Op rechterstoel of in den mijn, 
Op, Afrikaners, op! 

Het recht ligt nu aan onze zij, 

Wij zullen triomfeeren, wij, 

In God’s kracht, en zoo worden vrij. 


Op, Afrikaners, op! 
Door Afrikaner. 





RISE, AFRICANDERS, RISE! 


(The following is a rather free version of the foregoing song.) 


Yon British Lion’s paw, with power, 
Is stretched to grasp his prize! 
Betrayed, assailed, in danger’s hour, 
Up, Africanders, rise! 
Come each with rifle in his hand 
To keep, here taking firm your stand, 
These rocky portals of your land 
From odious foreigners’ command. 
Guard well against surprise! 
Up, Africanders, rise! 


First marching east and south, go where 
The Laing’s Nek road extends, 
And, darkling half the upper air, 
Majuba’s peak ascends; 
Thence might ye overrun Natal 
Ere your invading foe 
Can muster there his mighty host— 
His towns and forts ye could lay low, 
Aye, Durban’s port might fall; 
In war, quick striding does the most. 
Ye hear our country’s cries? 
Up, Africanders, rise! 


Or be it westward, be it north, 

Along our famous rivers, 

The Vaal and Orange—ye ride forth— 
Or Rhodesia’s far Mashona hills, 
Where lust of gold imports new ills— 
Your valor still delivers 

Your Land, your Nation, and your State, 
Long deemed and held as Free 

By either Commonwealth, whose fate, 
As twins, the same must be. 
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Bequeathed you by your forefathers, 
Could you that trust despise? 


Never! 


Then to its rescue haste. 


Up, Africanders, rise! 


Aye, rise! and with your weapons sure 
Come meet in war’s array. 

The old and young, the rich and poor, 
Wise lawyer, sturdy, rustic Boer, 

One labor share to-day. 

Their duty clear, their cause is just, 
This conflict is for right. 

In God, their only Lord, they trust; 
They, you, we, all thus emulate 

Our father’s service of the State. 


Up, Men! 


Up, Africanders! 


The Sphere. 


We will no longer wait. 


Fight. 





THE FUTURE OF THE VERY RICH. 


M. De Blowitz tells us this week that 
the smart set in Paris, or, rather, the 
fast set among the old aristocracy, in- 
tend, if they can, to expel the Roths- 
child family, the“Barons of finance,” as 
they are called, from France, the 
method adopted being to persecute the 
younger members with incessant chal- 
lenges. That is a cleverly devised 
method, for, although the Rothschilds 
would probably fight like any other 
French gentlemen, and, indeed, in the 
affair of this week responded to the 
call almost too eagerly, a daily cartel 
does not add to the appetite of any 
man immersed in important affairs. 
Yet under the social system of France, 
if the caste is unscrupulous enough to 
resort to such means, it is impossible 
to avoid the daily battle except by one 
of three plans,—to appeal to the law, 
to leave the country, or to submit to 
be struck; and to men like the Roths- 
childs all three must be equally ob- 
jectionable. There is, indeed, a fourth 
plan, which we know to have been 





adopted in one case with success—viz., 
to refuse to fight except with pistols 
and across a handkerchief—but that is 
not a plan which every man approves, 
and might involve, even if successful, 
appearance before jurymen, who, if 
the challenged were rich and of the ob- 
noxious faith, would reject all evidence 
of provocation. It is a curious as well 
as a shameful incident, and makes one 
wonder whether if by and by it will be 
altogether so pleasant to be exception- 
ally rich, as also does another incident 
recorded this week in a journal which 
is the property of a millionaire. In 
the Pall Mall Magazine for April, Mr. 
Benjamin H. Ridgely, whose name we 
do not recall in recent literature—but 
that may be our own unpardonable ig- 
norance—tries to explain the habit 
common among rich Americans of liv- 
ing for years away from their native 
land. He writes for the most part 
humorously enough, and is inclined to 
believe that most Americans are driven 
abroad by their wives, who find life in 
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Europe more tranquil and more digni- 
fied, but we seem to detect in one of 
his stories a certain seriousness. It is 
an account of a millionaire who was 
driven almost frantic by the American 
Press, which compelled him, his wife, 
and his daughters to live like so many 
curious insects under a sort of micro- 
scope. They could not “turn around” 
without seeing some reference to them- 
selves, not always, we imagine from 
the context, gently laudatory, in 
the daily papers. “I sat,” says one 
victim, “one night three years ago ina 
box at the opera, and the next day 
there was not only a flippant and mor- 
tifying reference to our little opera- 
party in one of the newspapers, but 
portraits of my wife and daughters, 
and further suggestions that my 
daughters, owing to the fortune of 
their father, were worth the attention 
of a European nobleman who was then 
in the United States, and whose very 
name they were bold enough to men- 
tion. The publication was humiliating 
in the extreme, and I promptly ex- 
postulated with the editor, who was 
himself a gentleman and a member of 
good society. Yet he gave me tv un- 
derstand that he could not undert:ike 
to keep the names of people who 
showed themselves in public places 
out of the personal columns of his pa- 
per. There was no real scandal or libel 
in what was published on this occa- 
sion, or in various other references to 
my family that had been published be- 
fore; they were simply an unwarrant- 
able and abominable invasion of my 
privacy as a private citizen; and since 
there appeared to be no remedy for the 
imposition, my wife and I conc!uded 
that we would be freer and happier in 
Europe. Hence we closed up our home 
and came abroad. But for the shame 
of our personal journalism, which, as 
I say, makes individual freedom of life 
or movement out of the question, I 
would return home to-morrow.” Daily 
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libel—for it comes to that, daily fiat- 
tery being a little insipid—must be 
nearly as hard to bear as a daily chal- 
lenge, and we find ourselves wonder- 
ing whether the very rich are or will 
be in the future among the very un- 
happy. 

The answer to that question depends, 
of course, mainly upon idiosyncrasy, as 
there are men whom their acquaint- 
ance would soon give up challenging 
without reason, and men whom com- 
ment would no more move than it 
moves some politicians—others are 
more sensitive—but we can easily fancy 
that life will, hereafter, become a little 
difficult for millionaires. They are al- 
ready judged more censoriously than 
their neighbors, most of their acts be- 
ing considered, as those of the old Na- 
bobs were, vulgar in the extreme. 
They have distinctly less license for 
their idiosyncrasies than their neigh- 
bors, any marked peculiarity or habit 
being set down to a desire to be con- 
spicuous. There is a tendency to 
grudge them political careers, an un- 
dercurrent of opinion classing them 
with “the capitalist gang” who are 
supposed to be using Governments to 
“exploit” the world and find 20 per 
cent investments, and although they 
are besieged by the charitable till, as 
one of them told us, “I positively dare 
not give publicly,” yet unless they 
found galleries or universities there is 
but scant praise accorded to their liber- 
alities. One of the greatest of million- 
aires gave, the other day, £50,000 to an 
object Englishmen have very much at 
heart, and, though the fact was re- 
corded in the papers, it elicited none of 
the usual conventional thanks. He 
ought, muttered public opinion, to have 
given five times as much, and he was 
probably drowned next day in beseech- 
ing or malignant letters. The mar- 
riages of their daughters are remarked 
en unpleasantly, as if no man could 
love a pretty Miss Kelmansegg, and 

















Chancellors of the Exchequer exult 
publicly in their deaths, as if the great 
reason of their existence was to inflate 
national Treasuries. Above all, really 
good people are beginning to refuse 
them common _ justice, declaring, 
whenever they are injured, that they 
possess so many “compensations” as 
to deserve no pity. As if money could 
compensate for the death of a wife, 
the lunacy of a son, or disfigurement 
in a railway accident. 

Should this disposition increase, life 
will be no bed of roses for the million- 
aires, and we have a suspicion that it 
will. It certainly will on the Conti- 
nent, where envy is more of a motive 
power than with us; and it may in 
America, where public feeling seems 
compounded of the admiration we all 
feel for the very successful, and a 
strong sense that the possession of so 
much power of action by an individ- 
ual is in some way or other “un-Re- 
publican.” We see it already in a 
very acute form in France, for this 
attack on the Rothschilds is not 
wholly dictated by Anti-Semite feel- 
ing, and their houses are said to have 
been already threatened by Anarch- 
ists; and in Switzerland, where legal 
efforts have been made to reach the 
wealth of the very rich; and we sus- 
pect its existence in Germany, though 
the prodigious strength of the police 
keeps down its overt expression. It 
is beginning to show itself in Austria 
under cover of an Anti-Semite move- 
ment, and there is a trace of it here, 
not only as described above, but as in- 
fluencing the projects of very able 
political economists. There are ideas 
floating about as to a progressive 
scale of Death-duties, and even a pro- 
gressive Income tax, which bode no 
good to the great accumulators, and 
which, whether just or unjust, will be 
to them sources of great exasperation, 
while the sympathy bestowed on all 
other tax-payers—except the luck!ess 
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minority which is taxed for keeping 
coachmen and gardeners—is refused 
to them with a roughness which, con- 
sidering the English character, is 
quite amazing. Their occasional trou- 
ble, if their wealth is in realty, in 
raising money to pay a Death-duty is 
a subject of venomous ridicule, or of 
suggestions that if the municipalities 
could only “get at them” as well as 
the State, ratepayers would be a great 
deal happier. 

Perhaps the process will not go far 
here, for Englishmen, being money- 
getters, sympathize to a certain de- 
gree with those who have got money, 
and only momently forget the great 
principles of justice; but we are 
nearly sure of this, that the very rich 
will one day find unusual seclusion 
very conducive to the serenity which 
is so nearly the equivalent of happi- 
ness. They seek it already in the se- 
clusion of their yachts. Edgar Poe 
was a genius, and had the prévoyance 
which is so often one of the compen- 
sations of that pain-giving quality. 
He thought the millionaire of the fu- 
ture would bury himself in a secluded 
paradise, and, allowing for poetical 
exaggeration, we fancy he was right. 
That was the instinct of the old 
Barons, and these are the men who 
are to-day filling their place. There 
are Americans who are creating 
“paradises” now almost exactly in the 
way Edgar Poe suggested, and in 
Europe they will have still better op- 
portunities, for they can change from 
climate toclimate as the seasons dictate. 
A very few years and there will be 
order in the Eastern Empire, as there 
is already in the Western Empire, of 
icwome, and the most beautiful divis- 
ions of earth, the Greek islands, the 
Balkan Peninsula, Cyrenaica, and, 
above all, Asia Minor, will be as se- 
cure as the “audacious” but order- 
loving “race of Japhet” have already 
made their colder and rougher pos- 
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sessions. Then will be the opportu- 
nity of the multi-millionaire, who in a 
delicious climate will be able for six 
months in the year to live in a palace 
planted amidst a paradise, among de- 
pendants careless of newspapers, in- 
nocent of envy, and inclined to regard 
him who spends, or, above all, him 
who distributes, as. closely related to 


the beneficent Providence which 
gives, yet denies, so much. When 
Eastern Europe is civilized in the 


sense in which India has been civilized, 

the very rich man will have scope in 

his seeking for serenity, though per- 
The Spectator, 
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haps from other causes than the pres- 
ent he will find it no closer to him 
than he does now. Meanwhile, it is a 
curious feature of the time that the 
Rothschilds are being persecuted by 
French gentlemen for being so ag- 
gressively rich, and that a _ keen 
American Consul should be _ con- 
vinced, apparently on excellent evi- 
dence, that Americans of unusual 
wealth have been driven into perma- 
nent exile by the unbearable heat 
they suffer from living under a social 
microscope. 





SONG OF GLEN DUN. 


Sure this is blessed Erin an’ this the same glen, 
The gold is on the whin-bush, the wather sings again, 
The fairy thorn’s in flower,—an’ what ails my heart then? 
Flower o’ the May, 
Flower o’ the May, 
What about the May time, an’ he far away! 


Summer loves the green glen, the white bird loves the sea, 
An’ the wind must kiss the heather top, an’ the red bell hides a 


bee; 


As the bee is dear to the honey-flower, so one is dear to me. 
Flower o’ the rose, 
Flower o’ the rose, 
A thorn pricked me one day, but nobody knows. 


The bracken up the braeside has rusted in the air, 
Three birches lean together, so silver limbed an’ fair, 
Och! golden leaves are flyin’ fast, but the scarlet roan is rare. 
Berry o’ the roan, 
Berry o’ the roan, 
The wind sighs among the trees, but I sigh alone. 


I knit beside the turf fire, I spin upon the wheel, 
Winter nights for thinkin’ long, round runs the reel. . . 
But he never knew, he never knew that here for him I’d kneel. 
Sparkle o’ the fire, 
Sparkle o’ the fire, 
Mother Mary keep my love, an’ send me my desire! 
Moira O'Neill. 








